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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Harper § Brothers, through B. B. Mussey. 


Tue tenth edition of Prescortr’s Frerpinanp 
AND JsaBeELLA; in three handsome octavo vol- 
umes, having the solid and weighty character of 
English books. It is with great pleasure we see 
that of a solid and substantial work like this, so 
many editions have appeared in eight years. It is 
a proof that the reading public are not unable to 
appreciate an American book ; and we may look 
forward to a rapid increase of writers on this side 
the water—and this the earlier, because their 
works meet with no disfavor in England. 

Gvy’s Mepicat Jurisprupence. Principles of 
Medical Jurisprudence ; with so much of Anat- 
omy, Physiology and Pathology, and the Praetice 
of Medicine and Surgery, as are essential to be 
known by Lawyers, Coroners, Magistrates, offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, &c. By William A. 
Guy. First American edition, edited by C. A. 
Lee, M. D., who has added 200 pages of original 
matter, adapting the work to the wants of the 
Medical and Legal Professions in the United States. 
The editor has enjoyed the advantages of freely 
consulting Chancellor Kent on many of the legal 
questions which come under discussion; and the 
opinions of this eminent jurist on several impor- 
tant points will be found embodied in the text, 
from his own notes kindly furnished, and which 
ne has permitted the editor to publish. 

This large and handsome octavo volume will be 
hereafter a necessary part of all law and medical 
libraries. 

Harpers’ Inuuminatep Brate, No. 19. 

Tue Map or Honor, or the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. From the French. 

Harpers’ Intuminatep AND ILLUSTRATED 
Suakespeare. Edited by Gulian C. Verplanck, 
D.D. This magnificent edition will contain nearly 
1400 illustrations, engraved by H. W. Hewett. 
The publication was begun by Mr. Hewett him- 
self. He is fortunate in being able to transfer it 
to this great house.—Nos. 39 and 40 a double 
No., price 25 cents. 


From the office of the New York Express. 


_The American Penny Macazine, and Family 
Newspaper. Edited by Tazovore Dwicnt, jr. 
his magazine contains 16 pages a week, with 
humerous wood cuts, for one dollar a year. From 
Mr. Dwight’s former works on the subject of edu- 
cation, and from our personal eotieles of him, 
Wwe can confidently assure our readers that this 
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modest little book will have substantial claims 
upon the favor of families. It will contain valua- 
ble information in an attractive shape—and will 
be conducted with good taste, upon sound prin- 
ciples. 

Tue Kyicxersocker, for January and Febru- 
ary, 1845. 

Tue Lowe.t Orrerine, February, 1845. 

Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer, February, 
1845. This number contains a fae simile reprint of 
a pamphlet of 1608, by Capt. John Smith, con- 
taining **‘ Newes from Virginia."? We have not 
read the letter-press yet, having only been able to 
examine the imitation of the old title-page, from 
which we see that the Stars and Stripes are more 
venerable than we were aware of; as a picture of 
a ship which adorns the title, spreads this glorious 
banner to the breeze. We suspect that we were 
the original nation after all, and that the meteor 
flag of England is a comparatively modern inno- 
vation. 

From Charles Tappan, Boston. 
Tue Lives or CeLesratep Cuitpren. 18mo., 

pp. 157. 

This appears to be an American work. The 
Lives are of : Edward the Sixth, Jane Grey, Henry 
Christian Heinecken, Agatha Watrin, Francesco 
Micheli, Juliette D’ Aubencourt, Duke of Nemours, 
Hal-Melic-Cantamir, Volney Beekner, Francis 
Mariette, Duke of Burgundy, Lilia Fondana, Am- 
brose Bauflers, Marcella Apollodora, Lucius Va- 
lerius, Louis the Seventeenth, Francis Beaucha- 
teau, John Philip Baratier, Michael Verin.—Vio- 
lent, though small hands, have been laid on our 
copy of this book, and we doubt not that we shall 
be able after a while to give an account of it, even 
if we should not read it ourselves, which we shall 
not fail to do—for these Biographical Sketches 
please the old as well as the young. 





THE THREE SONS. 
BY REV. J. MOULTRIE, A. M. 
I. 
I HAVE 2 son, 2 little son, 
A boy just five years old, 


With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, ? 
A mind of gentle mould. s) 


They tell me that unusual grace 
In all his ways appears, 
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That my child is grave, and wise of heart, 
Beyond his childish years. 


I cannot say how this may be, 
I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness 
Is his sweet and serious air. 


I know his heart is kind and fond, 
I know he loveth me, 

But he loveth yet his mother more, 
With grateful fervency. 


But that which others most admire, 
Is thé thought that fills his mind, 
The food for grave, inspiring speech, 

He everywhere doth find 


Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
When we together walk ; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, 
Or talks as children talk. 


Nor cares he much for childish sports, 
Dotes not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, 
And aptly mimics all. 


His little heart is busy still, 
And oftentimes perplexed 

With thoughts about this world of ours, 
And thoughts about the next. 


He kneels at his dear mother’s knees, 
She teaches him to pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, then, 
Are the words which he will say. 


Oh, should my gentle child be spared, 
To manhood’s years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 
I trust that he will be. 


And when I look into his eyes, 
And on his thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, 
Were I to lose him now. 


I. 
I have a son, a second son, 
A simple child of three ; 
I'll not declare how bright and fair 
His little features be. 


I do not think his light blue eye 
Is like his brother’s keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought, 
As his hath ever been. 


But his little heart ’s a fountain pure, 
Of kind and tender feeling, 

And his every look ’s a gleam of light, 
Rich depths of love revealing. 


When he walks with me, the country folk, 
Who pass us in the street, 
Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, 


He jooks-so mild and sweet. 
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A playfellow is he to all, 
And yet, with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love, 
When left to sport alone. 


His presence is like sunshine, sent 
To gladden home, the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, 
And sweeten all our mirth. 


Should he grow up to riper years, 
God grant his heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace, 
As now for earthly love. 


And if, beside his grave, the tears 
Our aching eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love 
Which we shall lose in him. 


ll. 

I have a son, a third sweet son, 
His age I cannot tell, 

For they reckon not by years and months, 
Where he hath gone to dwell. 


To us, for fourteen anxious months, 
His infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to earth, 
And went to live in heaven. 


I cannot tell what form is his, 
What looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns 
His shining seraph brow. 


The thoughts that fill his sinless sou., 
The bliss which he doth feel, 

Are numbered with the secret things 
Which God will not reveal. 


But I know, for God hath told me this, 
- That he is now at rest, 
Where other blessed infants are, 
On their Saviour’s loving breast. 


What'er befalls his brethren twain, 
His bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here he grief and fear, 
But his is certain peace. 


It may be that the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bliss may sever, 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, 
He must be ours forever. 


When we think on what our darling 1s, 
And what we still must be; 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
And this world’s misery ; 


When we groan beneath this load of sin, 
And feel this grief and pain, 
Oh, we'd rather lose our other two, 


=n a : 
Than have hin here again. 
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From the Atheneum. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring 
dition during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 
1842. By C. Witxes, U.S.N.,Commander of 
the Expedition, M.A.Ph.S., &c. 5 vols. 
Wiley & Putnam. 


Or this elaborate and important official work 
only the first volume has as yet reached us. It is 
expedient, perhaps, to refer the reader to a pre-| 
vious article on the subject of the Expedition to | 
which it relates, in the Atheneum, No. 782. Our} 
present notice can only be a hasty view of the 
general contents of the book. The Expedition is 
significant, as being the first, and, up to the present 
time, the only one fitted out by America for scien- 
tific objects. The getting it up was doubtless, as’ 
its commander asserts, a work of no small diffi-’ 
culty. The details, however, of the outfit belong , 
rather to national vanity than to historical utility. | 
We must consider the squadron provided, all the | 
matériel arranged, all the cargo stowed away, all 
hands on board, and the commander in full pos-' 
session of his instructions to proceed. Of the corps 
scientifique we will, however, render the names of 
the members :—Mr. Hale, philologist; Mr. Pick-, 
ering, Mr. Peale, naturalists; Mr. Couthouy, | 
conchologist ; Mr. Dana, mineralogist ; Mr. Rich, | 
botanist; Mr. Drayton, Mr. Agate, draughts- 
men; Mr. Brackenridge, horticulturist. The list 
of officers and men is too long for honorable 
mention. We must in this imitate the epic) 
poets; our ‘Iliad’? can only name the leading | 
heroes, and these with us are necessarily the, 
savas of the enterprise, enough that the others | 
are duly enrolled in the chronicle to which we are. 
indebted. 

On the 17th of August, 1838, instructions were | 
received ; and on the 18th, the signal for sailing | 
was made. Much enthusiasm and anxiety natu- 
rally prevailed. ‘Their course was towards Ma-_ 
deira, keeping the direction of the Gulf stream. 
Having touched at Madeira, they stood to the 
southward, intending to pass over the localities | 
where shoals were supposed to exist :— 

"The morning after our departure from Ma- 
deira it was reported to me at daylight that the 
squadron were not in sight; as we had been) 
making rapid progress throughout the night, I 
concluded that we had outrun the squadron, and 
hove to for them to come up. About eight o'clock. 
they were discovered. On joining, I was in-| 
formed by Captain Hudson that they had been | 








beealmed for several hours, although we were | 


near each other when the breeze sprang up. 
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inferior even to them. 
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required permission for vessels to depart, the re- 
quest was made during the interview, which he 
readily granted at any hour we chose. The town 
of Porto Praya is prettily situated on an elevated 
piece of table land, and looked well from the an- 
chorage. ‘The bay is an open one, but is not ex- 
posed to the prevailing winds. There is generally 
a swell setting in, which makes the landing un- 
pleasant and difficult. The only landing-place is 
asmall rock, some distance from the town, and 
under a high bank, on which there is, or rather 
was, a fortification, for it is now entirely gone to 
decay. It commands the bay, and is situated 
about two hundred feet above the sea. The hori- 
zontal stratification of the red and yellow-colored 
sandstone shows most conspicuously in this cliff, 
and forms one of the most remarkable objects on 
this part of the island. It is of tertiary formation, 
and contains many fossils. 1 regretted extremely 
that my time did not permit me to make a longer 
stay, as we left the island under the impression 
that there is much here to be found that is new in 
the various departments of natural history. Be- 
tween this bluff and the town is an extensive val- 
ley, in which are many date-palms, cocoa-nuts, 
and a species of aloe. On landing, a stranger is 
immediately surrounded by numbers of the inhabi- 
tants, with fruit, vegetables, chickens, turkeys, 
and monkeys, all pressing him with bargains, and 
willing to take anything for the purpose of obliging 
their customers. Many of them continue to follow 
until they meet with some new customer. ‘The 
soil, rocks, and everything around on the surface, 
show unequivocal marks of voleanic origin. ‘The 
rock above the tertiary formation is a thick bed of 
cellular lava, with fragments of the same strewn 
in every direction over it. A thin and poor soil 


gives but little sustenance to a light herbage. 


Goats and asses are found in great numbers gra- 
zing upon it. The length of our visit did not per- 
mit us to make much examination, yet the charac- 
ter of the vegetation was unequivocally African. 


The walk from the landing to the town is exceed- 


ingly fatiguing, and the road deep with sand. The 
first view of the town on entering it is anything 
but striking, and all the ideas formed in its favor 
are soon dispelled. ‘The houses are whitewashed, 
and in general appearance resemble those inhabited 
by the lower orders in Madeira, but they are much 
The north-east part of the 
town is composed of rough stone houses, covered 
with palm leaves. The streets are wide, and in 
the centre is a large public square, the middle of 
which is occupied by a small wooden monument 
said to be emblematical of royalty! A chapel, 


These veins of wind are frequent in this part of | jail, and barracks constitute the principal public 


the ocean.”’ 


At length, they reach the island of St. Jago, | 


whiech— 


buildings. The fort, which flanks the town, is 
almost entirely in decay. This is the case with 


‘almost everything we saw here: the place is, in- 


‘* Presents a very different appearance from Ma-| deed, little better than an African town. The 


deira, particularly the south-eastern portion of it, 
though its formation is known to be similar. 
here are many high peaks and mountains in its 
centre, which afford a fine background for the bar- 
ren and uninteresting coast scenery. The time of 
our arrival was just after the rainy season, the 
island consequently presented a more verdant ap- 





pearance than it does at other seasons of the year. 
Our consul, F. Gardiner, Esq., came on board and 
made us welcome to all the island afforded. 
officer was despatched to call upon his excellency 
the governor, to report our arrival, who proved to 
be a black man. Knowing that the regulations 





An| 
| the adjacent coast. 


houses are of stone, one story high, partly thatchec, 
and others tiled. ‘Their interior presents only a 
few articles of absolute necessity. Of comfort and 
cleanliness, in our sense of the words, they have 
no idea. The houses and streets are filthy in the 
extreme, and in both of them, pigs, fowls, and 
monkeys appear to claim, and really possess, equal 
rights with the occupants and owner. The popu- 
lation is made up of an intermixture of descendants 
from the Portuguese, natives, and negroes from 
The negro race seems to pre- 


dominate, woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips 
being most frequently met with. 


The number of 
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inhabitants in St. Jago is about thirty thousand. 
Porto Praya contains two thousand three hundred, 
of which number one hundred are native Portu- 
guese. The language spoken, is a jargon formed 
by a mixture of the Portuguese and negro dialects. 
Most of the blacks speak their native tongue. 
Mr. Hale, our philologist, obtained here a vocabu- 
lary of the Mandingo language, and found it to 
agree with that given by Mungo Park. 

‘*The officers of this garrison were, like the 
governor, all black. The latter made a brilliant 
appearance, dressed in a military frock coat, red 
sash, two large silver epaulettes, and a military 
eross on his breast. He was quite good-looking, 
although extremely corpulent, and speaks both 
French and Spanish well. He was very civil and 
attentive. Fruit, bread, cheese, and wines were 
handed about. Some of the wine was made on 
the island of Fogo, and resembled the light Italian 
wines. The cheese also was made here from 
goats’ milk, and resembled the Spanish cheese. 
After doing ample justice to his excellency’s good 
fare, we proceeded to view the lions of the place. 
The first and greatest of these is the fountain, or 
common watering place of the town, above half a 
mile distant by the path, in a valley to the west 
of the town, and almost immediately under it. 
The fountain is surrounded by a variety of tropical 
trees, consisting of dates, cocoanuts, bananas, 
papayas, sugar-cane, and tamarinds, with grapes, 
oranges, limes, &c. &c., and when brought into 
comparison with the surrounding lands, may be 
termed an enchanting spot; but what adds pecu- 
liarly to its effect on a stranger, is the novelty of 
the objects that are brought together. Over the 
spring is a thatched roof, and round about it a 
group of the most remarkable objects in human 
shape that can well be conceived. On one side 
blind beggars, dirty soldiers, and naked children ; 
on another, lepers, Soys with monkeys, others 
with fowls, half-dressed women, asses not bigger 
than sheep, and hogs of a mammoth breed ; to say 
nothing of those with cutaneous disorders, &c. 
&c., that were undergoing ablution. All con- 
spired to form a scene peculiar, I should think, to 
this semi-African population. Here sailors water- 
ing and washing, chatting, talking, and laughing ; 
there a group of ‘far niente’ natives of all sizes, 
shapes and colors, half-clothed, with turbaned 
heads and handkerchiefs of many and gay colors, 
tied on after a different fashion from what we had 
been accustomed to, the shawls being reversed, 
their ends hangirg down behind instead of before, 
completely covering the breast, and one fourth of 
the face. What portion of this group had honored 
the place in consequence of our visit, it would be 
diffien|t to conjecture ; all were eager, however, to 
derive some benefit from the meeting, particularly 
the beggars, who are equally pertinacions with 
those found elsewhere, and are certainly great ob- 
This well barely sup- 
plies the wants of the inhabitants and shipping, 
and they are now about building a reservoir. ‘The 
whole of the stone for it was prepared in Portugal, 
and made ready for putting up. It is to be made 
of marble. The water for its supply is brought 
two miles in iron pipes. It is said that it will cost 
130,000 dollars, and is the only improvement that 
has been undertaken by government for many a 
year. A market is held daily in the morning when 
any vessels are in port. The square in which it is 
held is quite a large one, with a cross in its centre. 
The market is not of much extent, but a great va- 
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riety of tropical fruits, of the kinds before enumer- 
me 9 are exposed for sale in small quantities, as 
well as vegetables. These consist of cabbage- 

leaves, beans, pumpkins, squashes, corn, potatoes, 

yams, mandioca, &c. All these were spread out 

on the large leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. No 
kind of meat was for sale. The only articles of 

this description were chickens four or five days 
old, tied up in bunches, and some eggs. In order 
to obtain beef, it is necessary to buy the cattle at 
the cattle-yard, where, on previous notice being 
given, you may choose those that suit for slaugh- 
ter. They are in general of small size, and dark- 
colored. Those we saw were from the interior of 

the island, where they are said to thrive well. 

The morning drill of the recruits which was wit- 
nessed, was amusing. They were cleanly dressed, 
but the rattan was freely used by the sergeant, and 

what seemed characteristic or in keeping with ap- 
pearances around, the sergeant during the drill 
ordered one of his men from the ranks, to bring 
him some fire to light his cigar! No trades were 
observed, and but one smal] carpenter’s shop. A 
few shops were supplied with cotton, hardware, 
&c. There were likewise a number of little wine 
shops, where they also sold fruit, which they usu- 
ally have in great plenty, but all their crops de- 
pend much upon the rains, and the inhabitants 
have also become indifferent or careless about rais- 
ing more than for their own supply, from the 
heavy exactions of government made upon every- 
thing that is cultivated. The demand for shipping 
has of late years very much decreased. ‘The im- 
provement in the supplies and comforts on board 
of vessels on long voyages, now make it unneces- 
sary to touch in port, as was formerly deemed un- 
avoidable.”’ 

On the 23d of November they stood for the 
magnificent harbor of Rio Janeiro. ‘The evil of 
slavery is thus depicted :-— 

‘* The slave population is stated at five times the 
number of that of the whites, and notwithstanding 
the existing danger of maritime capture, the sup- 
ply still seems equal to the demand. Although 
many slavers are taken by the English cruisers, 
brought in and tried by the mixed commission, 
agreeably to treaty, yet means are found to intro- 
duce the slaves. ‘T'wo slavers were lying in charge 
of the English squadron while we were there. 
On board of them, though quite small vessels, 
were two and three hundred negroes. It is difh- 
cult to imagine more emaciated, miserable, and 
beastly-looking creatures, and it is not a little sur- 
prising that they should be kept thus confined by 
those who affect to establish their freedom and 
ameliorate their condition. These vessels it is un- 
derstood had obtained their victims on the eastern 
coast of Africa. Slaves are almost the only car- 
riers of burdens in Rio Janeiro, They go almost 
naked, and are exceedingly numerous. ‘They ap- 
pear to work with cheerfulness, and go together 
in gangs, with a leader who carries a rattle made 
of tin, and filled with stones (similar to a child’s 
rattle.) With this he keeps time, causing them all 
to move on a dog-trot. Each one joins in the mo- 
notonous chorus, the notes seldom varying above a 
third from the key, The words they use are fre- 
quently relative to their own country ; sometimes 
to what they heard from their master, as they 
started with their load, but the sound is the same. 
The coffee-carriers go along in large gangs of 
twenty or thirty, singing. One half take the air, 
with one or two keeping up a kind of a hum on the 
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common chord, and the remainder finish the bar. 
These slaves are required by their masters to ob- 
tain a certain sum, according to their ability, say 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a day, and to pay it 
everyevening. The surplus belongs to themselves. 
In default of not gaining the required sum, casti- 
gation is always inflicted. It is said that the lib- 
erated negroes who own slaves are particularly 
severe and cruel. The usual load carried is about 
two hundred pounds weight. Mr. Hale, our phi- 
Jologist, found here a field of some extent in his 
department, through the slave population; and it 
afforded more opportunities for its investigation 
than would at first appear probable. Vast num- 
bers of slaves have been, and are still imported 
annually into this market; and as very many of 
the same nation or tribe associate together they 
retain their own language, even after they have 
been in the country for some years. It may be 
seen by the most cursory examination that they 
are marked in such a manner as to serve to distin- 
guish their different races. Some have litle of 
the distinctive negro character, and others more of 
it than any human beings we have seen.”’ 

We much regret that we cannot give our read- 
ers the advantage of the information obtained by 
Mr. Hale concerning these races and their types. 
Mr. Agate’s portraits of them are very charac- 
teristic, and this part of the volume is interesting 
and valuable :— 

* All these blacks are from different parts of the 
coast, and having been hostile tribes, retain much 
of their antipathy to each other. In general they 
are kindly treated, and become firmly attached to 
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faces painted in red and black stripes, with clay, 
soot, and ashes. Their whole appearance, to- 
gether with their inflamed and sore eyes, was 
filthy and disgusting. ‘They were thought by the 
officers more nearly to approach to the Patago- 
nians than any other natives, and were supposed 
to be a small tribe who visit this part of Terra del 
Fuego in the summer months; they were entirely 
different from the Petcherais, whom we after- 
wards saw at Orange Harbor. None of their 
women or children were seen, but they were 
thought to be not far distant in the wood, as they 
objected to any of our people going towards it, 
and showed much alarm when guns were pointed 
in that direction. ‘They seemed to have a knowl- 
edge of fire-arms, which they called eu, or spirit ; 
and kai-eu, which they frequently uttered with 
gestures, was thought to indicate their Great 
Spirit, or God. They had little apparent curios- 
ity, and nothing seemed to attract or cause them 
surprise ; their principal characteristic seemed to 
be jealousy. Though they are a simple race, they 
are not wanting in cunning ; and it was with great 
difficulty that they could be prevailed upon to part 
with their bows and arrows in trade, which they 
however did after asking permission from their 
chief: this was always necessary for them to ob- 
tain before closing a bargain. They have had 
communication frequently before with Europeans : 
pieces of many articles of European manufacture 
were seen in their possession, such as glass-beads, 
&c. They refused tobacco, whiskey, bread, or 
meat, and were only desirous of getting old iron, 
nails, and pieces of hoop-iron. Their food con- 


their masters; more, however, from a clannish | sists principally of fish and shell-fish. Their fish- 
feeling than from gratitude, of which virtue they | ing apparatus is made of the dorsal fin of a fish, 


seem to possess little. 


They are baptized by their | tied to a thin slip of whalebone, in the form of a 


owners as soon as purchased, and in the cities barb; this serves as a good hook, and with it they 


attend mass regularly, and go to confession, but 
they are never thought to become entirely civi- 
lized. Those who receive their freedom in re- 
ward for faithful services, or purchase it, conduct 
themselves well; their descendants are much su- 
perior in point of intelligence. Many of them own 
slaves, and prove much more severe masters than 
the whites. Male slaves are put to any trade or 
craft they may desire. Females are for the most 
part employed as mantua-makers, and almost all 
the finery worn by the higher circles at public 
fétes is made by slaves. Indeed, many masters 
and mistresses are dependent on the labor of their 
slaves for their daily support. There are some 
blacks who are priests, and others officers in the 
army; indeed, some of the deputies would not 
pass for white men elsewhere.”’ 

The next extract we shall give is a description 
of some Patagonians :— 

“The party of natives were seventeen in num- 
ber, and, with a few exceptions, they were above 
the European height. The chief, who was the 
oldest man among them, was under fifty years of 
age, and of comparatively low stature ; his son was 
one of the tallest, and above six feet in height. 
They had good figures and pleasant-looking coun- 
tenances, low foreheads and high cheek-bones, 
with broad faces, the lower part projecting ; their 
hair was coarse and cut short on the crown, leav- 
Ing a narrow border of hair hanging down; over 
this they wore a kind of cap or band of skin or 





obtain a supply of this food. Their arms con- 
sisted altogether of bows and arrows. The na- 
tives had the common dog, which they seemed to 
prize much.”’ 

The portraiture of the Petcherai Indians is less 
favorable. 

‘* They were entirely naked, with the exception 
of a small piece of seal-skin, only sufficient to cover 
one shoulder, and which is generally worn on the 
side from which the wind blows, affording them 
some little shelter against its piercing influence. 
They were not more than five feet high, of a light 
copper color, which is much concealed by smut 
and dirt, particularly on their faces, which they 
mark vertically with charcoal. They have short 
faces, narrow foreheads, and high cheek-bones. 
Their eyes are small and unusually black, the 
upper eyelids in the inner corner are overlapping 
the under one, and bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the Chinese. Their nose is broad and 
flat, with wide-spread nostrils, mouth large, teeth 
white, large, and regular. The hair is long, lank, 
and black, hanging over the face, and is covered 
with white ashes, which gives them a hideous ap- 
pearance. The whole face is compressed. Their 
bodies are remarkable from the great development 
of the chest. shoulders, and vertebral column ; 
their arms are long, and out of proportion ; their 
legs small and ill made. There is in fact little 
difference between the size of the ankle and leg ; 
and when standing, the skin at the knee hangs in 


woollen yarn. The front teeth of all of them | a large loose fold. In some, the muscles of the 
were very much worn, more apparent, however, | leg appear almost wanting, and possess very little 
in the old than in the young. On one foot they; strength. This want of development in the mus- 


wore a rude skin sandal. 


Many of them had their | cles of the legs is owing to their constant sitting 
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posture, both in their huts and canoes. 
skin is sensibly colder than ours. 


Their 
It is impossible 


} 
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four little boys and four infants, one of the latter 
about a week old, and quite naked. The ther- 


to fancy anything in human nature more filthy. | mometer was at 46° Fahrenheit. They had rude 
They are an ill-shapen and ugly race. They have! weapons, viz., slings to throw stones, three rude 
little or no idea of the relative value of articles, | spears, pointed at the end with bone, and notched 


even of those that one would suppose were of the 
utmost use to them, such as iron and glass-ware. 
A glass bottle broken into pieces is valued as much 
asaknife. Red flannel, torn into stripes, pleases 
them more than in the piece ; they wound it around 
their heads, as a kind of turban, and it was amu- 
sing to see their satisfaction at this small acqui- 
sition. The children were quite small, and nestled 
in the bottom of the canoe on some dry grass. 
The woman and eldest boy paddled the canoe, the 
man being employed to bail out the water and 
attend to the fire, which is always carried in the 
bottom of the canoe, on a few stones and ashes, 
which the water surrounds. Their canoes are 
constructed of bark, are very frail, and sewed with 
shreds of whalebone, sealskin, and twigs. They 
are sharp at both ends, and are kept in shape as 
well as strengthened by a number of stretchers 
lashed to the gunwale. These Indians seldom 
venture outside the kelp, by the aid of which they 
pull themselves along ; and their paddles are so 
small as to be of little use in propelling their 
canoes, unless it is calm. Some of the officers 
thought they recognized a party on the Hermit 
Islands that had been on board ship at Orange 
Harbor. If this was the case, they must have 
ventured across the Bay of Nassau, a distance of 
some ten or twelve miles. This, if correct, would 
go to prove that there is more intercourse among 
them than their frail barks would lead one to ex- 
pect. Their huts are generally found built close 
to the shore, at the head of some small bay, in a 
secluded spot, and sheltered from the prevailing 
winds. They are built of boughs or small trees, 
stuck in the earth, and brought together at the 
top, where they are firmly bound by bark, sedge, 
and twigs. Smaller branches are then interlaced, 
forming a tolerably compact wicker-work, and on 
this, grass, turf, and bark are laid, making the hut 
quite warm, and impervious to the wind and snow, 
though not quite so to the rain. The usual di- 
mensions of these huts are seven or eight feet in 
diameter, and about four or five feet in height. 
They have an oval hole to creep in at. The fire 
is built in a small excavation in the middle of the 
hut. The floor is of clay, which has the appear- 
ance of having been well kneaded. The usual 
accompaniment of a hut is a conical pile of shells 
opposite the door, nearly as large as the hut itself. 

heir occupancy of a hut seems to be limited to 
the supply of shell-fish, consisting of muscles and 
limpets in the neighborhood. These natives are 
never seen but in their huts or canoes. The im- 
pediments to their communication by land are 
great, growing out of the mountainous and rocky 
character of the country, intersected with inlets 
deep and impassable, and in most places bounded 
by abrupt precipices, together with a soil which 
may be termed a quagmire, on which it is difficult 
to walk. This prevails on the hills as well as in 
the plains and valleys. The impenetrable nature 
of the forest, with the dense undergrowth of thorny 
bushes, renders it impossible for them to overcome 
or contend with these difficulties. They appear to 
live in families, and not in tribes, and do not seem 
to acknowledge any chief. On the 11th of March 
three bark canoes arrived, containing four men, 


four women, and a girl about sixteen years old,' been disfigure 
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on one side with barbed teeth. With this they 
catch their fish, which are in great quantities 
among the kelp. Two of the natives were induced 
to come on board, after they had been alongside 
for upwards of an hour, and received many pres- 
ents, for which they gave their spears, a dog, 
and some of their rude native trinkets. They did 
not show or express surprise at anything on board, 
except when seeing one of the carpenters engaged 
in boring a hole with a screw-auger through a 
plank, which would have been a long task for 
them. ‘They were very talkative, smiling when 
spoken to, and often bursting into loud laughter, 
but instantly settling into their natural serious and 
sober cast. They were found to be great mimics, 
both in gesture and sound, and would repeat any 
word of our language, with great correctness of 
pronunciation. Their imitations of sounds were 
truly astonishing. One of them ascended ang 
descended the octave perfectly, following the 
sounds of the violin correctly. It was then found 
he could sound the common chords, and follow 
through the semitone scale, with scarcely an error. 
They have all musical voices, speaking in the 
note G sharp, ending with the semitone A, when 
asking for presents, and were continually sing- 
ing, 
Yah mass scoo nah. Yah mass sego nah. 


Their mimicry became annoying, and precluded 
our getting at any of their words or ideas. It not 
only extended to words or sounds, but actions also, 
and was at times truly ridiculous. The usual 
manner of interrogating for names was quite un- 
successful. On pointing to the nose, for instance, 
they did the same. Anything they saw done they 
would mimic, and with an extraordinary degree 
of accuracy. On these canoes approaching the 
ship, the principal one of the family, or chief, 
standing up in his canoe, made a harangue. He 
spoke in G natural, and did not vary his voice more 
than a semitone. The pitch of the voice of the 
female is an octave higher. Although they have 
been heard to shout quite loud, yet they cannot 
endure a noise. When the drum beat, or a gun 
was fired, they invariably stopped their ears. They 
always speak to each other in a whisper. Their 
cautious manner and movements prove them to be 
a timid race. The men are exceedingly jealous 
of their women, and will not allow any one, if 
they can help it, to enter their huts, particularly 
boys. 

‘* The women were never suffered to come on 
board. They appeared modest in the presence of 
strangers. They never move from a sitting pos- 
ture, Or rather squat, with their knees close to- 
gether, reaching to their chin, their feet in contact, 
and touching the lower part of the body. They 
are extremely ugly. Their hands and feet were 
small and well-shaped, and from appearance they 
are not accustomed to do any bard work. They 
appear very fond and seem careful of their young 
children, though on several occasions they offered 
them for sale for a trifle. They have their faces 
smutted all over, and it was thought, from the hid- 
eous appearance of the females, produced in part 
by their being — and smutted, that they had 

by the men previous to coming 
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alongside. It was remarked that when one of 
them saw herself in a looking-glass, she burst inte 
tears, as Jack thought from pure mortification. 
The men are employed in building the huts, ob- 
taining food, and providing for their other wants. 
The women were generally seen paddling their 
canoes. When this party of natives left the ship 
and reached the shore, the women remained in 
their canoes, and the men began building their 
temporary huts; the little children were seen ca- 
pering quite naked on the beach, although the 
thermometer was at 40°. On the hut being fin- 
ished, which occupied about an hour, the women 
went on shore to take possession of it. They all 
seemed quite happy and contented. Before they 
left the ship, the greater part of them were dressed 
in old clothes, that had been given to them by the 
officers and men, who all showed themselves ex- 
tremely anxious ‘to make them comfortable.’ 
This gave rise to much merriment, as Jack was 
not disposed to allow any difficulties to interfere in 
the fitting. If the jackets proved too tight across 
the shoulders, which they invariably were, a slit 
down the back effectually remedied the defett. 
If a pair of trowsers was found too small around 
the waist, the knife was again resorted to, and in 
some cases a fit was made by severing the legs. 
The most difficult fit, and the one which afforded 
the most merriment, was that of a woman to whom 
an old coat was given. This she concluded be- 
longed to her nether limbs, and no signs, hints, 
nor shouts could correct her mistake. Her feet 
were thrust through the sleeves, and after hard 
squeezing she succeeded in drawing them on. 
With the skirts brought up in front, she took her 
seat in the canoe with great satisfaction, amid a 
roar of laughter from all who saw her. Towards 
evening Messrs. Waldron and Drayton visited their 
huts. Before they reached the shore, the natives 
were seen making a fire on the beach, for their 
reception, evidently to avoid their entering their 
huts. On landing, one of the men seemed anxious 
to talk with them. He pointed to the ship, and 
tried to express many things by gestures; then 
pointed to the south-east, and then again to the 
ship, after which, clasping his hands, as in our 
mode of prayer, he said, ‘ Floah, Eloah,’ as though 
he thought we had come from God. After a little 
time, they gained admittance to the hut. The 
men creeping in first, squatted themselves directly 
in front of the women, all holding out the small 
piece of seal-skin to allow the heat to reach their 
bodies. The women squatted three deep behind 
the men, the oldest in front, nestling the infants. 
After being in the hut, Mr. Drayton endeavored 
to call the attention of the man who had made 
signs to him before entering, to know whether 
they had any idea of a Supreme Being. The 
same man then put his hands together, repeating 
as before, ‘Eloah, Eloah.’ From his manner, it 
was inferred that they had some idea of a God ora 
Supreme Being. Their mode of expressing friend- 
ship is by jumping up and down. They made 
Messrs. Waldron and Drayton jump with them on 
the beach, before entering the hut, took hold of 
their arms, facing them, and jumping two or three 
laches from the ground, making them keep time 
to the following song :— 


Ha ma la ha ma la ha ma la ha ma la. 
O la la Ja la la la la Ja la. 


All our endeavors to find out how they ignited 


their fire proved unavailing. It must be exceed- 
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ingly difficult for them to accomplish, judging from 
the care they take of it, always carrying it with 
them in their canoes, and the danger they thus run 
of injuring themselves by it. Their food consists 
of limpets, muscles, and other shell-fish. Quanti- 
ties of fish, and some seals, are now and then taken 
among the kelp, and with berries of various kinds, 
and wild celery, they do not want. They seldom 
cook their food much. The shell-fish are detached 
from the shell by heat, and the fish are partly 
roasted in their skins, without being cleaned. 
When on board, one of them was induced to sit at 
the dinner-table ; after a few lessons, he handled 
his knife and fork with much dexterity. He re- 
fused both spirits and wine, but was very fond of 
sweetened water. Salt provisions were not at all 
to his liking, but rice and plum-pudding were 
agreeable to his taste, and he literally crammed 
them into his mouth. After his appetite had been 
satisfied, he was in great good humor, singing his 
‘Hey meh leh,’ dancing and laughing. His mim- 
iery prevented any satisfactory inquiries being made 
of him relative to a vocabulary. Some of the offi- 
cers painted the faces of these natives black, white, 
and red; this delighted them very much, and it 
was quite amusing to see the grimaces made by 
them before a looking-glass. One of these natives 
remained on board for upwards of a week, and 
being washed and combed, he became two or three 
shades lighter in color. Clothes were put on him. 
He was about twenty-three years of age, and was 
unwell the whole time he was on board, from eat- 
ing such quantities of rice, &c. His astonishment 
was very great on attending divine service. The 
moment the chaplain began to read from the book, 
his eyes were riveted upon him, where they re- 
mained as long as he continued to read. At the 
end of the week he became dissatisfied, and was 
set on shore, and soon appeared naked again. It 
was observed, on presents being made, that those 
who did not receive any began 2 sort of whining 
cry, putting on the most doleful-looking counte- 
nances imaginable. ‘They are much addicted to 
theft, if any opportunity offers. The night before 
they left the bay, they stole and cut up one of the 
wind-sails, which had been scrubbed and hung up 
on shore to dry. Although we had no absolute 
proof of it, we are inclined to the belief that they 
bury their dead in caves.” 

We now approach the southern cruise ; noting 
that the squadron experienced the usual reception 
at Cape Horn—rough and stormy weather. 

‘* Before leaving these desolate and stormy re- 
gions, it may be expected that I should say a few 
words relative to the passage round the Cape. 
There are so many opinions relative to the best 
manner of proceeding in this navigation, that one 
in consulting them derives but little satisfaction, no 
two authorities agreeing in their views upon the 
subject. I am inclined to believe that as much de- 
pends upon the vessel, and the manner in which 
she is navigated, as the route pursued, whether 
the cape is passed close to, or given a good berth : 
the object of all is to pass it as quickly as possible, 
and taking into consideration the difficulties to be 
incurred from boisterous weather, heavy seas, and 
ice, it is impossible to lay down any precise rule : 
that course which appears most feasible at the 
time ought to be adopted, keeping, however, in 
view, that there is no danger to be apprehended in 
navigating on the western coast of Terra de! Fue- 
go, as the current sets along its coast, and it is 
perfectly safe and practicable to navigate it as far 
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as Cape Pillar. The great difficulty exists in pass- 
ing the pitch of the cape ; there is none afterwards 
in getting to the westward. On the coast, the 
wind seldom blows long from the same quarter, 
but veers from southwest to northwest; the gales 
generally begin at the former quarter and end at 
the latter. Previous to the southwest gales, it 
would, therefore, in all cases, be advisable, when 
indications of their occurrence are visible, (which 
are known by the banks of cumuli in that quarter, 
some twenty-four hours previously,) to stand to the 
southward and westward in preference, with as 
much sail as well can be carried, that when the 
change occurs, you may be ready to stand on the 
other tack to the northward. One thing every navi- 
gator ought to bear in mind, that it requires all the 
activity and perseverance he may be possessed of, 
to accomplish it quickly.” 

On arriving at Valparaiso, they established an 
observatory. ‘The morals of this place are great- 
ly improved ; order now prevails, and crime is 
rare :— 

‘*The predominant trait of the Chilians, when 
compared with other South Americans, is their love 
of country and attachment to their homes. This 
feeling is common to all classes. There is also a 
great feeling of independence and equality. Public 
opinion has weight in directing the affairs of state. 

he people are fond of agricultural pursuits, and 
the lower orders much better disposed towards for- 
eigners than in other parts. Schools and colleges 
have been established, and a desire to extend the 
benefits of education throughout the population is 
evinced. This has been of late one of the constant 
aims of government. * * The Chilians are ex- 
tremely fond of the dance called the samacueca. 
This may be called the national dance, and is in 
vogue among the common people. It is usually 
performed at the chingano, which is a kind of am- 
phitheatre, surrounded by apartments where re- 
freshments, including strong drinks, are sold, and is 
generally well filled by both sexes. The dance is 

erformed on a kind of stage, under an open shed. 
The music is a mixture of Spanish and Indian, and 
is performed altogether by females, on an old-fash- 
ioned long and narrow harp, one end of which rests 
on the lap of the performer, and the other on the 
stage, ten feet off. A second girl is seen merrily 
beating time on the sounding-board of the instra- 
ment. On the right is another, ot taagny | the 
common chords on a wire-string guitar or kitty, 
making, at every vibration of the right hand, a 
full sweep across all the strings, and varying the 
chords. Tn addition to this, they sang a national 
love-song, in Spanish, at the top of their voices, 
one singing a kind of alto; the whole producing a 
very strange combination of sounds. The dance is 
performed by a young man and woman ; the former 
is gaudily decked in a light scarlet jacket, embroi- 
dered with gold lace, white ast ac red sash 
and pumps, with a tiny red cap ; whilst that of his 
partner consists of a gaudy painted muslin dress, 
quite short and stiffly starched, not a little aided 
by an ample pair of hips ; thrown over all is a rich 
colored French shaw] ; these, with well-fitted silk 
stockings, complete her attire. These last are in 
truth characteristic of the Chilian women of all 
classes, and they take no pains to conceal them. 
One not unfrequently sees the extravagance of silk 
stockings in the washerwomen at their tubs, and 
even with their hands in the suds. The dress in 
general fits neatly, and nature is not distorted by 
tight lacing, or the wearing of corsets. Nothing is 
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worn on the head, and the hair, parted and equally 
divided from the forehead back to the neck, hangs 
down into two long plaits on each shoulder to the 
waist. The style of dancing is somewhat like a 
fandango. The couple begin by facing each other 
and flirting handkerchiefs over each other’s heads, 
then approaching, slowly retreating again, then 
quickly shooting off to one side, passing under arms 
without touching, with great agility, rattling and 
beating time with castanets. Their movements are 
quite graceful, those of their feet pretty, and withal 
quite amorous ; the gestures may be readily under- 
stood, not only by the native audience, but by for- 
eigners. I cannot say much for its moral ten- 
dency.”’ 

An excursion to the Cordilleras, by the scientific 
corps, was to be expected ; it seems, however, that 
they were not provided with the requisite instru- 
ments for ascertaining elevations. They ascended 
a ridge belonging to the main body of the Cordille- 
ras, and at the height of about ten thousand feet, 
they reached the summit. 

‘* Here they had an extensive view of all the line 
of the snow peaks. That of Tupongati appeared 
the most conspicuous, although at a distance of 
eighty miles. The guide asserted that he could 
see smoke issuing from its volcano in a faint streak, 
but it was beyond the vision of our gentlemen. 
The peak itself from this view of it was quite sharp- 
pointed. The scene immediately around them was 
one of grandeur and desolation: mountain after 
mountain, separated by immense chasms, to the 
depth of thousands of feet, and the sides broken 
in the most fantastic forms imaginable. * * 
Nothing could be more striking than the complete 
silence that reigned everywhere ; not a living thing 
appeared to their view. After spending some time 
on the top, they began their descent; and after 
two hours’ hard travelling they reached the snow 
line, and passed the night very comfortably in the 
open air, with their blankets and pillions, or sad- 
dle-cloths. Fuel for a fire they unexpectedly 
found in abundance: the Alpinia umbellifera an- 
swering admirably for that purpose, from the quan- 
tity of resinous matter it contains. Near their 
camp was the bank of snow before spoken of, from 
which the city has been supplied for many years. 
It covers several acres. ‘The snow line here 
seemed to have remained constant, and would 
have afforded a fine opportunity to have verified 
the rule of Humboldt, but they had no instru- 
ments. The height they had ascended was sup- 
posed to have been about eleven thousand feet, and 
the Cordilleras opposite them about four thousand 
feet higher. The view of the mass of the Cordil- 
leras, in its general outline, was not unlike those 
of Mont Blane and other mountains in Switzer- 
land.”’ 

In working the mines in the neighborhood of 
Chili, little skill seems to be exerted : thus, on one 
occasion, after the labor of several weeks, in ex- 
tending a shaft, there was found not a particle of 
ore to reward the toil :— 

‘They were just about giving up the search, 
when the mayoral, or master-workman, declaring 
he would have the last blow for luck, struck the 
rock with all his force. This detached a large 
fragment, and to their surprise and delight, laid 
open a vein, which proved the Jargest and richest 
that had been worked for many years. From this 
it would appear that the employment is attended 
with much uncertainty ; and after exhausting one 
of these treasure deposits, there are no means or 
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signs known to them by which they can ascertain 
the best direction to take to discover another. * * 
The mines, by the light of the numerous candles, 
exhibited all the shades of green, blue, yellow, 
purple, bronze, &c., having a metallic and lustrous 
appearance. The confined air, with the heat of 
so many candles, made it quite oppressive ; and 
rsons who have not often visited mines, are sub- 
ject to faintness and vertigo from this cause. Mr. 
‘Alderson and Mr. Dana were both affected by it. 
It was the first time the former had ever penetrated 
so far, Mr. Newman and himself being governed 
by the report of the mayoral, and the ore brought 
up in their operations. The miners were not a 
little astonished at our gentlemen loading them- 
selves, besides the specimens of ores, with piedra 
bruta, which they considered of no value. The 
manner of labor in the mines is in as rude a state 
as it was found in the agricultural branches of in- 
dustry. A clumsy pick-axe, a short crowbar, a 
stone-cutter’s chisel, and an enormous oblong iron 
hammer, of twenty-five pounds weight, were the 
only tools. The hammer is only used when the 
ore is too high to be reached with the pick or 
crowbar. The miners, from the constant exercise 
of their arms and chest, have them well developed, 
and appear brawny figures. When the ore is too 
tough to be removed by the ordinary methods, they 
blast it off in small fragments, not daring to use 
large blasts, lest the rock should cave in upon 
them. Only a few weeks previous to their visit, 
the mayoral, while at the farthest end of the gal- 
lery, was alarmed by the rattling down of some 
stones, and before he could retreat, the walls caved 
in for several yards outside of where he was, leav- 
ing but a small space. It required eighteen hours 
of unceasing effort by nearly a hundred men to ex- 
tricate him from his perilous situation. The ore is 
brought to the mouth of the mine on the backs of 
men, in sacks made of raw hide, and holding about 
one hundred pounds. Whenever a sufficient quan- 
tity to load a drove of mules is extracted, it is 
thrown down the mountain slide, and then carried 
to the furnace at Jaquel. Only seventeen miners 
were employed ; previous to this the number em- 
ployed was one hundred. Whenever a richer vein 
was struck, a larger number were employed, who | 
could always be easily obtained by foreigners, the | 
natives preferring to work for them, as they say | 
whatever the profits or losses may be, they are sure | 
of being regularly paid. The wages are small—| 
from three to four dollars per month, in addition to | 
their food. They are allowed to draw a third of 
their pay on the last Saturday of every month, and 
full settlement is made twice a year. They are 
supplied with clothing and other necessaries, out 
of which the agent makes a per centage, and which 
is charged against their wages. There is one ad- 
mirable regulation of the Chilian government, that 
of not permitting liquors to be brought within a 
league of any mine, under a severe penalty, which 
ls strictly enforced. The cost of the maintenance 
of each workman is not great ; they are allowed as 
rations for breakfast four handfuls of dried figs, 
and the same of walnuts : value about three cents. 
For dinner they have bread, and fresh beef or pork. 
Small stores, as sugar‘and tea, they find themselves. 
One of the greatest inconveniences, and which is 
attended with some expense, is the supply of the 
miners with water, which has to be brought up the 
mountains. The miners’ huts are the last dwell- 








ings on the Chilian side of the Andes.” 


The manner in which St. John’s day is kept in 
Peru is amusingly described :— 

‘On St. John’s day, (24th of June,) the patron 
saint of Lima, a great festival among the lower 
classes—the cholos, natives, zambos, and blacks— 
takes place. It is held in the valley of Amancaes, 
about three miles north of the city. Previous to 
the day, a number of tents and booths are erected 
in the valley, which is about half a mile long, and 
one third of a mile wide. These are decked out 
with flags and banners. There are tents for re- 
freshments, strong drinks, dancing, gambling, &c., 
in every direction. On the road leading to this 
scene are erected shrines of the saint, where all 
who pass are expected to pay their contributions. 
On this day, every horse and vehicle in Lima is 
engaged, and at exorbitant rates. The whole 
road Jeading to the valley is crowded from an early 
hour in the morning. The higher classes gene- 
rally frequent it early and return soon, while those 
of the middle and lower classes continue to keep it 
up until a late hour. Every one is decked with 
the flowers of the Pancratium Amancaes, which 
grows in great abundance in the place where the 
festival is held; and the decoration extends even 
to the horses and mules, as well as to the booths 
and vehicles. As the day advances, the crowd 
increases. No fourth of July in our own country 
could equal the uproarious drunkenness that en- 
sues. Dancing is the favorite amusement. The 
dance in which they most delight is a national one, 
called the samacueca, and no words can give an 
idea of its vulgarity and obscenity. I think it a 
happy circumstance that it is confined to this coun- 
try. One Amancaes day would upturn a whole 
year of morals. As intoxication ensues it goes 
to extreme lengths. Italia, or rather, pisco, is 
pledged to every one, and many are seen with bot- 
tle and glass passing about, and pledging happi- 
ness and prosperity, in the hope of getting a small 
reward. The music to which they dance consists 
of a small guitar, accompanied with the voice, and 
beating of time; the time is quite monotonous, 
somewhat resembling the Spanish seguidilla. The 
crowd is great, consisting of cholos, zambos, ne- 
groes, and whites, variously dressed and jumbled 
together; some singing, some begging, fighting, 
swearing, laughing ; no order, all confusion. This 
is the centre of the fray. On the outskirts are 
seen groups of the better classes, sitting down to 
their pic-nics. The acting president and governor 
of Lima, Lafuente and staff, honored the place 
with their presence, to please the people. He did 
not, however, appear to receive any honors, nor 
was his arrival greeted with marks of approbation 
or enthusiasm. Towards evening, when the ine- 
briated mass is returning, the great sport of the 
day occurs. The cholo women who ride astride, 
are remarkably good horsewomen, and extremely 
expert in managing their horses. Their dress is 
peculiar; a large broad-brimmed hat, with flowing 
ribands of gay colors, short spencer or jacket of 
silk, a gaudy calico or painted muslin skirt, silk 
stockings, blue, pink, or white satin shoes, and 
over the whole is sometimes worn a white poncho. 
Large wooden stirrups, ornamented with silver, 
numerous pillions, a saddle-cloth, and richly orua- 
mented bridle, all decked with amancaes, form the 
caparison of the steeds. Nothing can exceed the 
confusion of the return of this great throng, mov- 
ing over a dusty road, shouting and racing. The 
cholo women are always on the lead, and actively 
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engaged in taking care of their drunken partners, 
who are frequently seen mounted behind them, 
with their faces flushed from the effects of pisco, 
forming an odd contrast to the beautiful yellow 
flowers that adorn their hats. The great feat of 
the women who ride single, is to unhorse their 
companions, which they frequently succeed in do- 
ing, to the great amusement and sport of the pedes- 
trians, and the discomfiture of their male associates. 
They are seen while at full gallop to stop suddenly, 
whirl round two or three times, and go off again 
at full speed, covering themselves and the bystand- 
ers with dust. Just before reaching the city, the 
road is lined with vehicles, not unlike our cabs, in 
which are seated ladies in full costume. The 
Alameda, as well as the streets leading into it, is 
crowded on this occasion with all the fashion of 
the city. Though the crowd would lead to the 
belief that everybody was abroad, yet the doors 
and windows are filled with heads, more or less 
decorated with amancaes. This is a festival no- 
where surpassed in drunkenness and uproar.”’ 

Some account, also, is given of the ruins of 
Pachacamac :— 

‘* Pachacamaec is one of the most interesting 
spots on this part of the coast, although it is said 
it will not compare with many others in various 
parts of the country, especially at Cusco. They 
left Callao on the afternoon of the 28th of June, 
and were at anchor about midnight abreast of the 
place. At daylight the surf was found so heavy 
as to render it dangerous to land in the whale-boat. 
By the perseverance of the officers, a raft was 
formed of the India-rubber mattresses and oars ; 
two balsas were also provided. Lieutenant Un- 
derwood made the first attempt, and paddled him- 
self into the rollers, the first one of which threw 
him and the balsas end over end. Shortly after, 
the raft was seen bottom up, the oar broken, and 
the fragments sticking up in various directions ; 
but he was missing. He soon, however, made his 
appearance at some distance, and just as he reached 
the raft, a second sea broke over him, and he again 
disappeared, apparently much exhausted. When 
the third roller broke over him, he was considered 
for a few moments as Jost; and it was no small 
relief to see him crawling from the water up on 
the beach, a short time afterwards. ‘The raft was 
now pulled back to the tender by the line. In 
consequence of the ill success of this experiment, 
it was determined to make a trial in the whale- 
boat, which succeeded without accident. Dr. 
Pickering and Lieutenant Underwood now pro- 
ceeded to the temple. At the base of the hills, 
they found a few cabins of Indians, who stated 
that they had not chosen the proper place for land- 
ing. The temple of Pachacamac, or castle, as it 
is called by the Indians, is on the summit of a hill, 
with three terraces; the view of it from the north 
is somewhat like that of the Pyramid of Cholula, 
given by Humboldt, except that the flanks were 
perpendicular. The whole height of the hill is 
two hundred and fifty feet, that of the mason-work, 
eighty; the form is rectangular, the base being 
five hundred by four hundred feet. At the south- 
eastern extremity, the three distinct terraces are 
not so perceptible, and the declivity is more gen- 
tle. The walls, where great strength was required 
to support the earth, were built of unhewn square 
blocks of rock; these were cased with sun-dried 
bricks (adobes) which were covered with a coating 
of clay or plaster, and stained or painted of a red- 
dish color. A range of square brick pilasters pro- 
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jected from the uppermost wall, facing the seg 
evidently belonging originally to the interior of a 
large apartment. These pilasters gave it the as- 
pect of an Egyptian structure. In no other Pery- 
vian antiquities have pilasters been seen by us, 
On one of the northern terraces were also remains 
of apartments ; here the brick appeared more fria- 
ble, owing to a greater proportion of sand ; where 
they retained their shape, their dimensions were 
nine inches in width by six inches deep, varying 
in height from nine inches to two feet; and they 
were laid so as to break joint, though not always 
in a workmanlike manner. : 

The remains of the town occupy some undu- 
lating ground, of less elevation, a quarter of a 
mile to the northward. This also forms a ree- 
tangle, one fifth by one third of a mile in size; 
through the middle runs Jengthwise a straight 
street, twenty feet in width. ‘The walls of some 
of the ruins are thirty feet high, and cross each 
other at right angles. The buildings were ap- 
parently connected together, except where the 
streets intervened. The larger areas were again 
divided by thinner partitions, and one of them 
was observed to contain four rectangular pits, the 
plastering of which appeared quite fresh. No 
traces of doors or windows towards the streets 
could be discerned, nor indeed anywhere else. 
The walls were exclusively of sun-dried brick, 
and their direction, north-east and south-west, the 
same as those of the temple, which fronted the 
sea. Some graves were observed to the south- 
ward of the temple, but the principal burying- 
ground was between the temple and town. Some 
of the graves were rectangular pits, lined with a 
dry wall of stone, and covered with layers of 
reeds and canes, on which the earth was filled in 
to the depth of a foot or more, so as to be even 
with the surface. ‘The skulls brought from this 
place were of various characters ; the majority of 
them presented the vertical elevation, or raised 
occiput, the usual characteristic of the ancient 
Peruvians, while others had the forehead and top 
of the head depressed. Eight of these were ob- 
tained, and are now deposited at Washington. 
The bodies were found enveloped in cloth of 
various qualities, and a variety in its colors still 
existed. Various utensils and other articles were 
found, which seemed to denote the occupation of 
the individual : wooden needles and weaving uten- 
sils; netting made in the usual style; a sling: 
cordage of different kinds; a sort of coarse bas- 
ket; fragments of pottery, and plated stirrups. 
They also found various vegetable substances ; 
husks of Indian corn, with ears of two varieties, 
one with the grain slightly pointed, the other, the 
short and black variety, which is still very com- 
monly cultivated ; cotton seeds ; small bunches of 
wool; gourd-shells, with a square hole cut out, 
precisely as is done at present. These furnished 
evidence of the style of the articles manufactured 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, and of the 
cultivation of the vegetable products; when to 
these we add the native tuberous roots (among 
them the potato) cultivated in the mountains, and 
the animals found domesticated, viz., the llama, 
dog, and Guinea-pig, and the knowledge of at 
least one metal, we may judge what has since 
been acquired.”’ 

Here, for the present, we must rest. The ex- 
tracts we have given will convince the reader that 
we are dealing with a work of great interest. 





LETTER FROM THE ANGLICAN BISHOP IN JERUSALEM. 


From the Jewish Intelligence. 


THIRD ANNUAL LETTER FROM THE ANGLI- 
CAN BISHOP IN JERUSALEM. 


Micnaet Soromon, by Divine Permission, Bishop 
of the United Church of England and Ireland in 
Jerusalem, to all the faithful Brethren in Christ 
Jesus, and especially to the Friends of Zion and 
Israel, Grace, Mercy, and Peace be multiplied. 
Amen. 

The season having again arrived at which I 
have, on two former occasions, ventured to address 
you, | feel almost ‘necessity laid upon me’’ to 
continue to do so, especially to remind you of the 
Qist of January as the third anniversary of our 
arrival in Jerusalem, for although the enemy has 
ventured at a distance to insinuate the complete 
failure of the Jerusalem Anglican episcopate, we 
who are on the spot, and have the best means of 
judging, are strongly convinced of the contrary, 
and have every reason to call upon our friends to 
join with us, on that memorable day, in prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving to Him, who is 
emphatically the King of Zion, for having in these 
latter davs restored to this long-neglected desolate 
country and city a pure forin of Protestant Chris- 
tian worship, in strict accordance with the scrip- 
tural Church of England, and that, moreover, in 
immediate reference to, and in connection with, 
that people who are still beloved for their fathers’ 
sake, who are to obtain mercy through the mercy 
of the Gentile Churches, (Romans xi.,) and who 
are destined again ‘*to blossom and bud and fill 
the face of the world with fruit.’’ (Isaiah xxvii. 
6.) We humbly desire to arrogate to ourselves 
nothing beyond being watchmen, whom the Lord, 
according to his promise (Isaiah vi.,) has, in his 
own time and manner, placed on the walls of Zion ; 
who are not to hold their peace, but to keep the 
church informed of the progress of the light of 
truth, and of the dawning day, and, as the Lord’s 
remembrancers, give him no rest, by prayer and 
supplication, until he establish and make Jerusa- 
lem a praise in the earth. 

The fact of our having nearly completed the 
third year of our residence in a country of peculiar 
trial and danger, in the face of all kinds of diffi- 
culties, is in itself a cause of thankfulness. We 
have indeed been variously tried, personally, do- 
mestically, and officially ; but all in great love and 
mercy, and most truly may we adopt the language 
of the apostle, (2 Cor. iv. 8,9,) ** We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not 
forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.’’ But 
we have to speak of more than this. It has been 
our privilege to perceive a gradual increase of our 
establishment, quite sufficient to lead us to ‘‘ thank 
God and take courage.’ Whilst we are still 
strangely kept in suspense as to the building of 
our church, &e., notwithstanding the many promi- 
ses we have had during the past year that per- 
mission was on the point of being granted, we 
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have, in the good providence of God, had our 
church accommodation enlarged since I last ad- 
dressed you, so that we have at present a commo- 
dious place’ of worship, though even this has on 
some occasions proved inadequate, particularly 
when the number of strangers has been large. 
Our regular congregation has also been on the 
increase, so much so, that our former church could 
not have held them. This has arisen partly from 
the mission having been increased by the arrival 
of additional laborers, and partly from converts, 
thirteen of whom have been added to the church by 
baptism, during the last year, and some are now 
under instruction, who, of course, regularly attend 
the services. We have, in consequence, opened 
an additional full service on Sunday evenings, and 
established a lecture on every Wednesday, beside 
the daily morning (Hebrew) and evening (Eng- 
lish) service. Since our arrival in the Holy City, 
I find thirty-seven baptisms recorded in our regis- 
ter, and twenty-six of those baptized have been 
confirmed. Nine individuals have been ordained 
deacons, and five priests, who are gone forth as 
heralds of mercy, to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation ; four of whom are of the house of Israel. 
At the last ordination, which we held on Sunday, 
September 1, three candidates were ordained for 
the different missionary stations of Hebron, Bey- 
rout, and Bagdad. On that deeply-interesting 
occasion we had no less than fifty-seven com- 
municants. We now generally number from 
forty to fifty, at the regular celebration of the 
Lord’s .Supper, on the first Lord’s-day in every 
month. 

These facts in Jerusalem, and on the holy hill 
of Zion, are points of peculiar interest and en- 
couragement. The readers of the monthly ‘‘ Jew- 
ish Intelligence’’ will have perceived the progress 
of the work amongst the Jews ; they will have seen 
how the mission has been tried, arising chiefly 
from the want of protection, which converts stand 
peculiarly in need of, in a political point of view ; 
though, notwithstanding all this, some have nobly 
and firmly stood their ground, in the face of fierce 
persecution, and even the loss of all things. We 
have many proofs of numbers being anxious to 
throw off the yoke of Rabbinism, and join the 
Church of Christ, but whose faith is not strong 
enough to encounter such difficulties. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that some arrangement may, ere 
long, be made by which those who join our church 
may, at least in some modified sense, enjoy Eng- 
lish protection. England has been the honored 
instrument in the hand of God of raising up an 
interest in behalf of the people of Israel, and of 
this land; and who can say but that the numerous 
and unspeakable privileges and blessings, which 
of late, especially, she has so richly enjoyed, are 
the especial fulfilment of the promise of Him, who 
has said, ‘*I will bless them that bless thee,”’ 
and ‘* they shall prosper that love thee ?’’? Through 
the instrumentality of England, and by the munifi- 
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cence of an illustrious Protestant monarch, a 
branch of the Anglican Church, in its full form, 
has obtained a footing on Mount Zion ; but it must 
not be viewed as a work already done ; it has only 
been commenced as a very tender plant, needing 
all the countenance and support which can be 
afforded ; it has been planted, and is being reared 
in a soil of peculiar difficulty, although, likewise, 
of peculiar promise, for the eye of the Lord is 
specially upon it, which, indeed, is chiefly our firm 
ground of hope, upon which we raise our motto, 
‘** We will trust and not be afraid.’ We are at 
this moment placed under circumstances of some 
alarm, arising from the political state of the coun- 
try, the particulars of which will have become 
known in Europe long ere this will be read. 
There are strong indications of a crisis being at 
hand. We know that all must work towards the 
accomplishment of the divine purposes. It is, 
therefore, our humble determination to keep our 
ground, and stand upon our watch-tower, to see 
what the Lord will do in and by us. In the mean 
time we would specially commend ourselves and 
our work to the prayers of God’s people, that we 
may be preserved in the midst of trials which may | 
come upon us; and, whilst we are able to main- | 
tain our position, we may have all the needful | 
support for carrying on and extending the work in 
which it is our privilege to be engaged. There 
is, indeed, in every sense of the word, ‘‘ a wide 
door and effectual’’ opened to us, whilst there are 
many adversaries. But greater is He that is for 
us than all who are against us, and faithful is He 
who hath promised, who will also do it. 

Next to the divine favor, on which everything 
depends, we look to the church’s sympathy, to her 
cooperation and pee And great will be her 
crown of glory, if in the day when the Lord shall 
arise to build up Zion, she shall be found among 
those who have taken pleasure in her stones, and 
favored the dust thereof. With best wishes and 
earnest prayers for the abundant blessings of the 
God of Israel to rest upon you, 

I remain, your faithful friend and servant, 
(Signed) M. S. Aneu. Hieroson. 
Jerusalem, October 28, 1844. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. With Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. By Horace Twiss, Esq., one of her 
Majesty’s Counsel. 3 vols. Svo. London: 
1844. 


Tus is not only a valuable but a very agreeable 
book ; much more so than we thought a Life of 
Lord Eldon, in three thick octavos, could be made. 
The announcement, we own, rather appalled than 
gladdened us. We saw, in our mind's eye, Mr. 
Twiss’ copying-clerk unceasingly at work. We 
anticipated whole chapters of debates on Catholic 
Emancipation, Chancery Reform, Reform in Par- 
liament, and other great public questions ; and we 
internally vowed that no human consideration 
should induce us to recommence a series of ex- 
hausted controversies, or fight over again the bat- 





tles we have won. We have been pleasantly dis- 
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appointed. Mr. Twiss is evidently as tired of 
such matters as ourselves. He has given us just 
so much of them as are necessary to prevent 
chasms in the narrative; but the staple of the 
work consists of letters (many from royal person- 
ages) supplied by the family; the curious bio- 
graphical details which have appeared in the Law 
Magazine ;* a manuscript book of anecdotes and 
observations dotted down by Lord Eldon himself 
for his grandson, (wew ‘* Tales of a ‘ Grandfa- 
ther ;’’’) and notes of conversations with the old 
lord shortly before his death, made by Mr. Far- 
rer and two members of the family. No biog- 
rapher could possess richer materials, and few 
biographers would have made so good a use of 
them. Some of the old stories might have been 
omitted, and some of the letters thrown into the 
appendix ; but, without being hypercritical, it 
would be difficult to suggest any fresh distribution 
of parts, any cuttings-out or fillings-up, by which 
the publication would be essentially improved ; and 
it is generally allowed that those passages where 
Mr. Twiss comes forward in his own person, such 
as his political portraits, are judiciously inter- 
spersed and extremely well written. 

Of eourse the book is a partial book. What 
life or memoir of a public man is not? Of course 
Mr. Twiss, a Tory though a Canningite, is occa- 
sionally unjust to whigs ; for even the truth-loving 
Dr. Johnson, when he wrote the debates of the 
House of Commons, always took care, he says, 
that the Whig dogs should have the worst of it. 
On some future occasion, therefore, we shall pro- 
bably specify not a few statements and glosses in 
which we think the Whig party, and the truth of 
history, have been alike aggrieved ; but it is be- 
side our present purpose to undertake an examina- 
tion of the work under its political aspects. Nei- 
ther is it our intention to compose a fresh abstract 
or abridgment of the narrative, though this is both 
the easiest and pleasantest way of dealing with 
volumes of biography. It is one, however, which 
can only be employed effectively by first comers; 
and owing to the pressure of other subjects, and 
engagements, we happen to be among the last. 
Indeed, little or nothing seems left for us but to 
point the moral and adorn the tale; and our more 
peculiar object in this article will be, to compare 
Lord Eldon’s career to that of other great law- 
yers ; to form a precise estimate of his talents and 
opportunities ; to ascertain what he owed to merit 
and wha: to fortune; and pronounce where his 
example should be followed, as well as when (for 
this will sometimes happen) it should be shunned. 
In analyzing the causes of his rise, we shall neces- 
sarily be led to take a view of the general qualifi- 
cations for success at the bar, and the difficulties 
which beset the aspirant to forensic honors. But 


* The Lives of Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell in the 
Law Magazine, are by Mr. Townsend, author of a His- 
tory of the House of Commune. 
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we do not think this will prove the most uninter- | 
esting or unacceptable part of this article. There 
is hardly a family among the educated classes that 
has not a relative, connexion, or intimate acquaint- 
ance, embarked in the struggles: all these will be 
glad to learn what expectations they are justified 
in forming, and how they may best advance the 
fortunes of their favorites ; while some will not be 
sorry to repair an involuntary injustice when they 
find, that, in this as well as in every other walk 
of life, it is one thing to merit, and another to 
command, prosperity. 

These intimations will prevent any mistake as 
to our present objects ; and we find it ren ae, 
necessary, from the views we entertain regarding | 
much that is contained in the work, to prevent | 
any one from insinuating that because we are | 
silent, we have nothing to the purpose to say. 

We are the more anxious to take this opportu- | 
nity to explain the true nature of the forensic 
career, with the circumstances that influence it, 
because no subject is so little understood. One 
popular fallacy meets us at the very threshold. | 
Lord Eldon, the son of a wealthy trader, is said 
to have done wonders in overcoming the disad- | 
vantages of birth; and no longer ago than the | 
last session, Sir Robert Peel, in justifying the re- | 
appointment of Lord Lyndhurst to the Great Seal, 
dwelt much less on his great experience, sagacity, | 
and fine judicial understanding, than on his having | 
risen by his own exertions from (what the pre- | 
mier was pleased to term) comparative obscurity | 
to the highest civie station next the throne. When | 
such notions are sanctioned by such authority, it | 
is time to probe them to the root. | 

A little book was published recently, entitled | 
The Grandeur of the Law, from which it appears | 
that more than seventy British peerages have been | 
founded by successful lawyers, the Dukedoms of | 
Norfolk and Devonshire being of the number. | 
Sir William Howard, a judge in the reigns of | 
Edward the First and Edward the Second, was | 
the founder of the Howard family; Sir John de | 
Cavendish, Lord Chief-Justice in the reigns of | 
Edward the Third and Richard the Second, of | 
the Cavendishes. But the church in those days | 
was the only profession which afforded the lowly- | 
born a chanee ; judgeships were conferred by the | 
Edwards and Henrys without much regard to 
judicial qualities ; and it will be found, upon nice 
inquiry, that the majority of those who rose to 
eminence, through the law prior to the seventeenth 
century, were men of good family, or connected 
with the great. Indeed, it was not until the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth that the lists were 
thrown open to all comers, and the prizes fairly 
distributed ; but, dating from that period, the self- 
dependent competitors have had their full share 
of them. 

Lord Somers’ father was an attorney at Worces- 
ter; Lord Hardwicke’s, an attorney at Dover; 
Lord King’s, a grocer at Exeter; the late Lord 
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Gifford’s, (by an odd coincidence,) a grocer in the 
same city; Lord Thurlow’s, a poor country cler- 
gyman ;* Lord Kenyon’s, a gentleman of small 
estate in Wales; Dunning’s, an attorney at Ashi- 
burton ; Sir Vicary Gibbs’, a surgeon and apothe- 
cary at Exeter ;+ Sir Samuel Romilly’s, a jewel- 
ler, though of a good refugee family ; Sir Samuel 
Shepherd’s, (as we learn from a memoir of his 
son,) a goldsmith; Lord Tenterden’s, a barber at 
Canterbury, described as ‘‘a little, erect, primi- 
tive-looking man, with a large club pig-tail, going 
about with the instruments of his business under 
one arm, and attended by his son Charles, (the 
future Chief-Justice,) a youth as decent, grave, 
and primitive-looking, as himself.’’{ Lord Mans- 
field and Lord Erskine were men of family ; but 
all Lord Mansfield got by his noble connexions 
were a few briefs in Scotch appeal cases; and 
Erskine, just about the time when he was called 
to the bar, was heard emphatically thanking God, 
that, out of his own family, he did not know a 
lord. It would have been more to the purpose to 
thank God that he did know an attorney; but he 
judged rightly in supposing that his noble blood 
would be of no avail. The reason is stated by 
Sergeant Talfourd in his ‘*‘ Essay on the Bar.”’ 
After explaining the composition of the class with 
whom the distribution of business rests, and the 
absolute necessity for those rules of etiquette which 
strangers are apt to ridicule, he continues :-— 


‘** But no rule of etiquette, however strict, and 
no feelings of delicacy, however nice and generous, 
ean prevent a man, who has connexions among 
attorneys, from possessing a great advantage over 
his equals who have none. It is natural that his 
friends should think highly of him, and desire to 
assist him; and it would be absurd to expect that 
he should disappoint them by refusing their briefs, 
when conscious of ability to do them justice. 
Hence a youth, born and educated in the middle 
ranks of life, who is able to struggle to the bar, 
has often a far better chance of speedy success 
than a gentleman of rank and family. This con- 
sideration may lessen the wonder, so ofien ex- 
pressed, at the number of men who have arisen to 
eminence in the law from comparatively humble 
stations, Without industry and talent, they would 
have done little; but, perhaps, with both these 
they might have done less, if their early fame had 
not been nurtured by those to whom their success 
was a favorite object, and whose zeal afforded 
them at once opportunity and stimulus, which to 
more elevated adventurers are wanting.”’ 


Lord Eldon’s father was a general trader at New- 
castle. His principal employment was that of a 
coal-fitter, or coal-factor, (the person who conducts 
the sales between the owner and shipper;) but, 


* When Thurlow was Chancellor, some one, wishing 
to flatter him, suggested that he was descended from 
Thurlow, the Secretary of Cromwell. “ No, sir,” was 
the gruff reply, “ there were two Thurlows in our county 
in those days, Thurlow the secretary and Thurlow the 
carrier. Iam descended from the carrier.” 

+ The air of this city seems congenial to forensic 
talegt. Sir William Follett was born in the immediate 
neighhorhood. 

+ The Law Magazine, Vol. xxvi., p. 51. 
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according to a memorandum kept by Lord Eldon, 
his dealings were not limited to one commodity :— 

‘“Malt; coals; ships; underwriting ships; 
grindstones for foreign countries; coal forges on 
the Tyne, 12, 13, 14, or 16, two men each, all 
the year; sole owner of a sugar-house in New- 
castle; owner of various houses and large gar- 
dens; bought two estates in the county of Dur- 
ham. Lord Stowell never would sell them after 
his father’s death, because they were his father’s. 
At his death, there were few persons in Newcastle 
town of substance equal. He provided liberally 
fur his eldest son as such—decent fortunes for his 
several younger children, sons and daughters. 
The best inheritance the father could leave to all 
his children, was a remembrance of his industry 
unremitting, his probity never interrupted, his 
piety most constant and pure, his exemplary life.”’ 

When we add that the property left to Lord 
Stowell alone amounted to £25,000, the supposed 
marvel is at an end. Lord Eldon had as fair a 
start in point of birth and connexion as nineteen 
out of twenty of his contemporaries. So (with 
due deference to Sir Robert Peel) had the present 
Lord Chancellor. We do not say this to detract 
from their merits, but to fix the precise value of 
the examples they hold up. 

The Scotts received their school education at 
the grammar-school of Newcastle. Lord Colling- 
wood was Lord Eldon’s class-fellow. ‘* We were 
placed at that school,”’ (said Lord Eldon,) ‘‘ be- 
cause neither his father nor mine could afford to 
place us elsewhere.’’ They lay under no disad- 
vantage on that account, and Lord Eldon felt that 
they did not. He is always eager to do justice to 
the merits of his old master, the Rev. Mr. Moises, 
and tells, with evident satisfaction, the anecdote 
of the king (George III.) expressing his surprise 
how a naval officer could write so excellent a 
despatch as that which contained Collingwood’s 
account of the battle of Trafalgar, and suddenly 
adding, ‘* but I find he was educated by Moises.” 
The foundation of the two brothers’ fortune was 
laid by William, (Lord Stowell,) who in his 
sixteenth year obtained a scholarship at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and followed up this first 
university success so effectually, that in 1766, 
when the father wrote to notify an intention of 
making his youngest son a fitter, he was enabled 
to reply—‘‘ Send Jack up to me; 1 can do better 
for him here.’? Jack was accordingly matricu- 
lated in 1766, being then fifteen, and the year 
following elected to a fellowship. As it is not 
recorded that any competition took place, he was 
probably the only member of the college duly 
qualified as to county. He took his bachelor’s 
degree in February, 1770. ‘‘ An examination for 
a degree at Oxford,’’ he used to say, ‘‘ was a 
farce in my time. I was examined in Hebrew 
and in History. ‘ What is the Hebrew for the 
place of a skull?’ I replied, ‘Golgotha.” *‘ Who 
founded University College?’ 1 stated (though, 
by the way, the point is sometimes doubted) ‘ that 
King Alfred founded it.’ ‘Very well, sir,’ said 
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the examiner, ‘you are competent for your de- 
gree.’”’ 

We have consequently no means of ascertaining 
how far he became a proficient in the peculiar 
studies of the place; but, the year following, he 
won the Chancellor’s prize for the best composi- 
tion in English prose—the subject being, the ‘ Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel,” 
It would be unreasonable to expect any depth of 
thought on such a subject from an untravelled lad, 
and the essay is never wanting in good sense ; but 
the style is turgid, and the clumsy construction of 
the sentences would lead us to infer that Mr. 
Moises had taken less pains with John Scott than 
with Collingwood, did we not bear in mind how 
intimately style is connected with character. He 
who thinks decidedly, will write clearly, if not 
forcibly ; he who has made up his mind what he 
is going to say, can say it; and the difference 
between Lord Eldon’s and Lord Collingwood’s 
mode of writing, is neither more nor less than 
that which existed to the last between the ener- 
getic seaman and the hesitating judge. Lord 
Eldon’s style did not improve materially in after 
life. It ceased to be turgid, but it never ceased to 
be confused and ungrammatical. He might have 
said of grammar what the rowé Due de Richelieu 
said of spelling—‘* We quarrelled at the outset of 
life, and never made up our differences.’’ 

Mr. Twiss, a man of taste, with probably the 
Microcosm in his recollection, hurries over the 
subject of the essay, pausing neither for extracts 
nor commendations, but contents himself with 
recording the delight with which it was received 
at Newcastle. 

It is worthy of note that, five or six years later, 
the same prize was won by another great lawyer, 
Lord Tenterden, the subject being ‘* The Use and 
Abuse of Satire.’’ His essay is remarkable for 
neatness, correctness, and precision, the very 
qualities by which he was distinguished in the 
courts. <A still more successful Oxford prize man 
was Mr. Justice Coleridge, who won three prizes 
(including the prize in question) in one year. 
Cambridge, however, has always been the favorite 
University for embryo lawyers, from a notion that 
the raathematics are better adapted than classics to 
prepare the mind for forensic reasoning ; and on 
running over the list of wranglers and medallists, 
we cease to wonder that this notion has gained 
ground. On that Jist we find, among many other 
less known names, those of Law, (the first Lord 
Ellenborough,) Copiey, Tindal, Littledale, Shad- 
well, Bickersteth, Pollock, Parke, Alderson, 
Maule, &c. On the other hand, an equal or 
greater number of eminent judges and advocates 
never received the benefit of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge education, or made no effort at distinction 
there. Kenyon, Thurlow, Dunning, Erskine, 
Scarlett, Gifford, Shepherd, Romilly, with al- 
most all the undisputed leaders of the profession 
in England at the present moment, belong to one 
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or the other of these two categories. It is, there- 
fore, quite impossible to deduce any general rule 
from the examples; and those who Jay much 
stress on college honors as an earnest of future 
eminence, as well as those who make light of 
them as an indication, are equally at fault. 

Neither at school or college was Lord Eldon 
one of those demure boys who (as Falstaff says) 
never come to any proof. He was always fond 
of a frolic, and used to relate with great glee how 
he aided in cutting down a tree in All-Saints’ 
churchyard, and how often he poached on Lord 
Abingdon’s preserves. He had also no particular 
liking for work. ‘I have now (he said late in 
life) a letter in which Lord Thurlow promised me 
a commissionership of bankruptcy, when it would 
have been most valuable to me in point of income ; 
he never gave it me, and he always said it was a 
favor to me to withhold it. What he meant was, 
that he had learnt (a clear truth) that I was by 
nature very indolent, and it was only want that 
could make me very industrious.”’ 

On another occasion, he wrote as follows to a 
ward of his court ;— 


‘You will shortly become entitled to a small 
property, which will prove to you either a blessing 
or a curse, according as you use it. It was per- 
haps fortunate for me that I was not situated in my 
early life as you are now. I had not, like you, a 
small fortune to look to. I had nothing to depend 
upon but my own exertions, and, so far from con- 
sidering this a misfortune, I now esteem it a bless- 
ing; for if I had possessed the same means which 
you will enjoy, I should, in all probability, not be 
where Lnow am. I would, therefore, caution you 
not to let this little property turn your mind from 
more important objects, but rather let it stimulate 
you to cultivate your abilities, and to advance your- 
self in society.’’ 


Lord Thurlow carried the doctrine still further. 
‘Spend your own fortune, marry, and spend your 
wife's, and then you will have some chance of 
succeeding in the law.’? Kenyon (to whom this 
advice has been attributed) and Dunning might be 
cited as practical examples of the stimulating effects 
of poverty. They used generally (according to 
Steevens) *‘ to dine together, in vacation time, at 
a small eating-house near Chancery Lane, where 
their meal was supplied to them at the charge of 
sevenpence-halfpenny a-head.’? Horne Tooke, 
who frequently made a third, added, in telling this 
to Steevens—‘‘ Dunning and myself were gene- 
rous, for we gave the girl who waited on us a 
penny a-piece; but Kenyon, who always knew 
the value of money, rewarded her with a half- 
penny, and sometimes with a promise.’’ Erskine 
often spoke of his wife and children twitching at 
his gown, and constraining him to exertion. Still 
one of the last professions we should recommend 
to a young man without fortune or connexion, is 
the law. 

Assuming (what, in the present state of the 
profession, is far from cleur) that industry and 
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talent will eventually ensure success, considerable 
expenses must be incurred at the outset, and many 
years may elapse before a remunerating income 
can be calculated on. How is the future attorney- 
general or judge to keep himself during the inter- 
vening period, without diverging from the course? 
The utmost that can be expected is, that he will 
~~ imitate the example of a late leader, who used 
fairly to admit that he had been guilty of sundry 
breaches of etiquette at starting ; but excused him- 
self by saying, that he left off all improper prac- 
tices the moment he could afford to do without 
them. The late Lord Abinger was so strongly 
impressed with the conviction, that independence 
in point of circumstances was requisite, as well to 
give the candidate a fair chance as to keep up the 
respectability of the calling, that at one time he 
had serious thoughts of proposing a property qual- 
ification for barristers. In his opinion, £400 a 
year was the smallest income on which a barrister 
should begin. He himself had been a gentleman 
commoner at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
when he joined the Northern Circuit, was already 
in the possession of a handsome income ; but this 
never lessened his interest in his profession, though 
it enabled him to follow it on liberal principles. 
Perhaps the most favorable position for a young 
man of any force of character is, to be sure of a 
small independence, but to have fortune, position, 
and the luxuries of life to struggle for. 

As for the self-accusation of indolence, it is not 
unusual to find an extraordinary capacity for men- 
tal labor combined with an extreme reluctance to 
undertake it. Dr. Johnson, for example, seldom 
put pen to paper except to get money when he 
wanted it. He complained that the setting his 
mind in motion was always attended with pain, 
though, when it was thoroughly warmed and in 
full play, the excitement was pleasurable. Per- 
haps Lord Eldon felt the same ; or, to take a more 
obvious solution, perhaps Lord Thurlow got up 
the charge as the best excuse for his own breach 
of promise: and Lord Eldon assented to it, with- 
out reflecting that all of us are by nature indolent, 
if this means that we are frequently disinclined to 
work. 

Be this as it may, he took care to provide him- 
self with the stimulant of necessity. In Novem- 
ber, 1772, being then twenty-one years and a 
few months old, he ran away with Miss Surtees, 
a beautiful girl of eighteen, and married her. 
Neither of them had a sixpence independent of 
their parents; and the marriage was equally dis- 
pleasing to the friends and family of each. ‘‘ Jack 
Scott has run off with Bessy Surtees,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Moises ; ‘‘ and the poor lad is undone!”? He 
spoke the opinion of Newcastle. At Oxford, Lord 
Stowell observed to a friend—‘*I suppose you 
have heard of this very foolish act of my very 
foolish brother?’’ The friend expressed a hope 
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anything now save him from beggary.”” He was 
obliged to relinquish his fellowship; but a year 
of grace remained, during which he had the 
option of accepting any college living that might 
come to his turn. During this year he began the 
study of the law, with the view (to use his own 
words) of having two strings to his bow. But 
the church was “his first mistress ;’’ and it was 
not until all chance of a college living was at an 
end, that he decided ‘‘to pursue a profession 
which had much less of his affection and respect.’’ 

It is a curious coincidence, that the two great- 
est Chancery lawyers of their day should both 
have been forced into the profession by incidental 
circumstances. Romilly says, that what princi- 
pally influenced his decision was, the being thus 
enabled to leave his small fortune in his father’s 
hands, instead of buying a sworn clerk’s seat 
with it. ‘*At a later period of my life, after a 
success at the bar which my wildest and most 
sanguine dreams had never painted to me—when 
I was gaining an income of £8,000 or £9,000 
a-year—I have often reflected how all that pros- 
perity had arisen out of the pecuniary difficulties 
and confined circumstances of my father.”’ 

Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough) began as 
an advocate at the Scotch Bar. In the course of 
an altereation with the Lord President, he was 
provoked to tell his lordship that he had said as a 
judge what he could not justify as a gentleman. 
Being ordered to make an apology, he refused, 
and left the Scotch for the English Bar. What 
every one thought his ruin, turned out the best 
thing that could happen to him. 
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‘** There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may.”’ 

Lord Tenterden’s early destination was changed 
by a disappointment. When he and Mr. Justice 
Richards were going the Home Circuit, they 
visited the cathedral at Canterbury together. 
Richards commended the voice of a singing man 
in the choir. ‘* Ah,’ said Lord Tenterden, ‘ that 
is the only man I ever envied! When at school 
in this town, we were candidates for a chorister’s 
place, and he obtained it.’’ 

It is now well known that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, when a subaltern, was anxious to retire 
from the army, and actually applied to Lord 
Camden (then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) for a 
commissionership of customs! It is not always 
true, then, that men destined to play conspicuous 
parts in the world, have a consciousness of their 
coming greatness, or patience to ‘bide their 
time.”” Their hopes grow, as their capacity 
expands, with circumstances; honors on honors 
arise, like Alps on Alps; in ascending one they 
catch a glimpse of another, till the last and 
highest, which was veiled in mist when they 
started, stands out in bold relief against the sky. 
Lord Eldon certainly had none of those vague 
presentiments or proud aspirings which made 
Nelson, when a captain, exclaim that, some time 
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or other, he would have a gazette to himself. 
He had little if any imagination ; the poetry of 
his life began and ended with ‘‘ Bessy.”’ During 
many months after his success was considered 
certain by his friends, he meditated settling down 
as a provincial barrister in Newcastle; and a 
comfortable house in the High-Street was his 
castle in air. 

Immediately after the marriage, he writes thus 
to a friend :—‘* I have now, Reay, bid adieu to 
all ambitious projects, because my ambition js 
gratified. ‘Though a husband, I am still so much 
of a lover, as to think the world well lost while | 
retain the affections of one woman, the esteem of 
a few friends, and the good wishes of Reay.” 
This was something more than a mere honey- 
moon sentiment. A love-match may be either a 
very silly and selfish action, or a very wise and 
disinterested one ;—the suggestion of a passing 
fancy, or the result of reflection and self-know|- 
edge. Lord Eldon tells us, that he had literally 
no alternative but to act as he did, or live in the 
hourly apprehension of seeing the only woman 
who could make him happy foreed into a union 
with another; and as he never repented of his 
choice, or shrunk from the labor or repined at the 
privations it entailed upon him, it would be doing 
him a great injustice to regard his marriage as a 
mere youthful indiscretion, and the beneficial re- 
sults as accidents. 

The circumstances of the young couple were 
slender, but not embarrassed. Besides the interest 
of £3000, at five per cent, settled upon them, he 
had an allowance from his father, and occasional 
aid from other quarters. Still he had to depend 
upon his own exertions for everything beyond 
bare necessaries; and the consciousness of this 
drove him into the error, common to men of 
energetic character, of overtasking both his bodily 
and mental powers to a degree which nearly 
proved fatal to all his hopes and projects, and par- 
tially counteracted the very object he had in view. 
He became so alarmingly ill, that when he and a 
travelling companion stopped, late at night, at 
Birmingham, on their way from Newcastle, in 
1774, the cook at the Hen and Chickens insisted 
on dressing something hot for them, saying she 
was sure they would neither of them live to see 
her again. A medical friend remonstrated. ‘‘ It 
is no matter,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ I must either 
do as I am now doing, or starve.’” We do not see 
the necessity. A student will learn more in two 
or three years by judiciously husbanding his 
strength, than by exhausting it at starting. But 
this is a truth which no one will condescend te 
take at second hand ; and the consequence is, that 
our seats of learning are strewed with the wrecks 
of broken constitutions. Lord Eldon had a narrow 
escape. The year after his call to the bar, he 
was obliged to consult Dr. Heberden, who sent 
him to Bath, with an intimation that he must 
prepare for the worst, unless the waters brought 
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on a fit of the gout within a month. The gout 
appeared within the allotted period, and he was 
saved. 

It is stated by Mr. Townsend, and repeated by 
Mr. Twiss, that he was in the habit of rising at 
five in the morning, and studying at night with a 
wet towel round his head; not (like Porson) to 
allay fever, but to prevent drowsiness. No won- 
der that his spirits lost their elasticity. In 1775, 
he apologizes for not writing to his brother Henry, 
because he foresaw ‘‘that a gloomy strain of 
melancholy would sully every page of the sheet.”’ 

We quite agree with a writer in the Law Maga- 
zine, that no two men above the common level 
ever acquired their knowledge in the same order, 
or fixed it by the same method in the memory. 
One reads a book carefully through ; another dips 
jnto it at random, reads enough to seize the lead- 
ing idea, or (as Boswell says of Johnson) digs out 
the heart of it, and throws it by. One likes to 
begin with the elementary parts of a system, and 
clear away each difficulty as he goes on ; another 
prefers plunging into a mass of heterogeneous 
matter, for the pleasure of seeing new lights con- 
stantly breaking upon him, and in the firm confi- 
dence of eventually emerging somewhere, and of 
being amply rewarded for his adventurous exer- 
tions in the end. Any mode of study may be good 
with relation to the individual, and none are fit 
for universal adoption. Still it is always curious, 
and sometimes useful, to know how men of Lord 
Eldon’s calibre set to work. 

We are not informed what law-book he read 
first ; but he was clearly for strong meat. Lawyers 
brought up on Blackstone and ‘‘ less elegant com- 
pilers,’’ were (in his opinion) like dogs bred in 
the parlor, unfit for the rough service of the field ; 
and we strongly suspect that he took the bull by 
the horns, and grappled with Coke upon Littleton 
at once. Such a feat is not impossible, since Dr. 
Parr read through ‘‘ Fearne’s Contingent Remain- 
ders’’ as a mental exercise, and expressed himself 
much pleased with the closeness of the logic. 
Still, in reading Coke, (a much tougher job than 
Fearne,) the sage’s own warning must have been 
kept in mind: ‘ And albeit, the reader shall not 
at any one day, do what he can, reach to the 
meaning of our author, or of our commentaries ; 
yet let him no way discourage himself, but pro- 
ceed : for on some other day, in some other place, 
that doubt will be cleared.’’ In 1807, Lord Eldon 
tells Mr. Farrer to read Coke upon Littleton again 
and again. ‘* If it will be toil and labor to you, and 
it will be so, think as I do when I am climbing up to 
Swyer or to Westhill, (high grounds at Encombe,) 
that the world will be all before you when the toil 
is over ; for so the law world will be, if you make 
yourself complete master of that book. I read 
Coke on Littleton through, when I was the other 
day out of office, and when I was a student I 
abridged it.’’ In fact, his Coke, Coke, Coke, 
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One day, when his brother asked him to meet Dr. 
Johnson at dinner, the answer was, ‘I dine with 
Coke to-day.”’ The late Lord Abinger, a greater 
advocate, though a far inferior judge, drew up a 
list of books for a law student, at the head of 
which stands ‘Cicero de Officiis, once, twice, 
thrice, once every year;”—a curious contrast, 
and a striking illustration of the foregoing remark 
on the enevitable want of agreement on this subject. 

Still scorning the aid of treatises, Lord Eldon 
appears to have next thrown himself with’ his 
whole remaining strength upon the Chancery 
Reports. Mr. Townsend says he acquired such an 
intimate acquaintance with most of them, that he 
could tell not merely the very page in which each 
of the cases was to be found, but state off-hand 
the precise points in which they agreed or differed. 

It is considered an essential part of legal edu- 
cation in England, for those who intend to prac- 
tise in the common-law courts, to pass a year at 
least in the chambers of a special pleader, where 
the various written proceedings in a cause (the 
declaration or complaint, the plea, the replication, 
&c.) are prepared. A year in the chambers of an 
equity draftsman, to learn the mode of drawing 
bills and answers, is thought equally indispensable 
for chancery barristers. But the prescriptive fee 
is one hundred guineas per annum; and Lord 
Eldon gallantly made up his mind to dispense 
with this description of noviciate altogether. 
** How then,’’ asked Mr. Farrer, ‘did you ac- 
quire your knowledge of pleading’? ‘* Why,”’ 
answered Lord Eldon, ‘‘I copied everything I 
could lay my hands upon.’”? He compiled two 
large volumes of precedents, but lent them to a 
friend, and could not recollect to whom. In allu- 
sion to such borrowers, he observed, that ‘‘ though 
backward in accounting, they seemed to be prac- 
tised in book-keeping.”’ 

He was so fortunate as to meet with 2 eonvey- 
ancer, who, out of regard for his family and re- 
spect for his talents, offered to give him the run 
of his chambers without a fee. The gentleman in 
question was Mr. Duane, a Roman Catholic, who: 
did all the great conveyancing of Newcastle and 
the neighborhood. Lord Eldon was particularly 
anxious to be with him, in the hope of profiting 
by the connection when he settled in the north, to 
which he was eagerly looking forward. He re- 
mained only six months in Mr. Duane’s cham- 
bers, being unwilling to incur too great an extent 
of obligation. 

‘« Every man,’’ says Gibbon, who rises above the 
common level, receives two educations—the first 
from his instructors; the second, and most per- 
sonal and important, from himself.’’ Almost all 
Lord Eldon’s legal edueation was from himself, 
without even the ordinary helps, which he dis- 
dainfully flung from him; and of no one could it 
be more truly predicated, that he was not ‘‘ rocked 
and dandled”’ into a lawyer. 
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594 
cacy of this peculiar mode of training was to be 
tried. He was called to the bar in February, 1776. 
Mr. Bentham, in his ‘‘ Indications of Lord Eldon,”’ 
with somewhat less than his wonted scrupulosity 
asserts, that ‘‘ Mr. Scott waited the exact number 
of years it cost to take Troy, and had formed 
his determination to pine no longer, when Provi- 
dence sent an angel in the shape of a Mr. Barker, 
with the papers of a fat suit and a retaining fee.’’ 
Mr. Scott did not wait more than five years, and 
was in the full tide of prosperity before the tenth. 
The first year was not productive. It was agreed 
between him and his wife, that whatever he got 
during the first eleven months should be his, and 
whatever he got in the twelfth month should be 
hers. ‘‘ What a stingy dog I must have been to 
have made such abargain! I would not have done 
so afterwards. But, however, so it was: that was 
our agreement; and how do you think it turned 
out? In the twelfth month, I received half a 
guinea ; eighteenpence went for fees, and Bessy 
got nine shillings: in the other eleven months I 
got not one shilling.”’ 

During the second year the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who had been quartered at Newcastle, and 
was acquainted with his father-in-law, caused him 
to be retained in a case before the house of lords. 
** T consider the fee,”’ said Scott, ‘‘ only as a hand- 
some way of giving me twenty guineas a-day for 
walking down to the house of lords.’ He had also 
.a general retainer for the corporation of Newcastle, 
-and picked up a brief or twooncircuit. Still these 
‘were small gains, and, weakened as he was by 
sickness, he occasionally lost heart. ‘* Busi- 
ness,”’ writes the elder brother, William, to the 
second, Henry, ‘‘is very dull with poor Jack— 
very dull, indeed; and of consequence he is not 
very lively. I heartily wish that business ‘may 
brisken a little, or he will be heartily sick of his 
profession. I do all I can to keep up his spirits, 
-but he is very gloomy.’’? A whim or fancy—for 
we cannot believe it to be more—induced him to 
change his line. Upon Mr. Farrer asking him, 
whether the court of chancery had been his object 
‘when he was called to the bar, he replied—*‘ Cer- 
tainly not. I first took my seat in the king’s 
-bench ; but I soon perceived, or thought I per- 
ceived, a preference in Lord Mansfield for young 
lawyers who had been bred at Westminster 
School and Christ Church ; and as I had belonged 
‘to neither, I thought I should not have a fair 
chance, and therefore I crossed over to the other 
side of the hall. Lord Mansfield, I do believe, 
was not conscious of the bias; he was a good 
man.’’ Lord Eldon could have had no opportunity 
of testing this bias by his own individual experi- 
ence ; and we suspect it existed only in a mind 

rendered morbidly apprehensive by bodily suffer- 
ing and disappointment. The change was for- 
‘tunate ; for many years might have elapsed be- 
'fore the stores of real property lore, which formed 
the bulk of his legal knowledge, could have 
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been brought into play in courts of common law. 
As things turned out, a speedy opportunity was 
afforded. Early in the third year occurred the 
ease of Ackroyd v. Smithson, which laid the 
foundation of his fame. 


***Might I ask you, Lord Eldon,’ said My. 
Farrer, ‘ whether Ackroyd v. Smithson was not 
me 3 Sent cause in which you distinguished your. 
self 

‘* * Did I ever tell you the histo 
Come, help yourself to a glass of Newcastle port, 
and give me alittle. You must know,’ he went 
on, ‘that the testator in that cause had directed 
his real estates to be sold, and, after paying his 
debts, and funeral and testamentary expenses, the 
residue of the money to be divided into fifteen 
parts, which he gave to fifteen persons whom he 
named in his will. One of these persons died in 
the testator’s lifetime. A bill was filed by the 
next of kin, claiming, amongst other things, the 
lapsed share. A brief was given me to consent 
for the heir-at-law, upon the hearing of the cause. 
I had nothing then to do, but to pore over this 
brief. I went through all the cases in the books, 
and satisfied myself that the lapsed share was to 
be considered as real estate, and belonged to my 
client, (the heir-at-law.) The cause came on at 
the Rolls, before Sir Thomas Sewell. I told the 
solicitor who sent me the brief, that I should con- 
sent for the heir-at-law so far as regarded the due 
execution of the will, but that I must support the 
title of the heir to the one-fifteenth which had 
lapsed. Accordingly, I did argue it, and went 
through all the authorities. When Sir Thomas 
Sewell went out of court, he asked the register 
who that young man was? The register told him 
it was Mr. Scott. ‘*He has argued very well,” 
said Sir ‘Thomas Sewell, *‘ but I cannot agree with 
him.’’ This the register told me. He decided 
against my client. 

*** You see the lucky thing was, there being 
two other parties, and the disappointed one not 
being content, there was an appeal to Lord Thur- 
low. In the mean while, they had written to Mr. 
Johnstone, recorder of York, guardian to the young 
heir-at-law, and a clever man, but his answer was 
—‘*Do not send good money after bad ; Jet Mr. 
Scott have a guinea to give consent, and if he will 
argue, why, let him do so, but give him no more.” 
So I went into court, and when Lord Thurlow 
asked who was to appear for the heir-at-law, | 
rose and said modestly, that I was; and as I could 
not but think (with much deference to the Master 
of the Rolls, for I might be wrong) that my client 
had the right to the property, if his lordship would 
give me leave [ would argue it. It was rather 
arduous for me to rise against all the eminent 
counsel. Well, Thurlow took three days to con- 
sider, and then delivered his judgment in accord- 
ance with my speech ; and that speech is in print, 
and has decided all similar questions ever since.’ ”’ 


of that case? 


As he left the hall, a respectable solicitor, 
named Foster, came up to him, touched him on 
the shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Young man, your bread 
and butter is cut for life.’’ He did not think so, 
or languished for his native town; for when, pre- 





cisely one year afterwards, the recordership of 
Neweastle was offered to him, he accepted it, and 


,caused a house to be taken fur him there. The 
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occurred one of these anomalous incidents which 
can only be referred to luck :— 


««¢] did not go the circuit one year, Mary,’ 
said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Foster, ‘ because I could 
not afford it ; I had borrowed of my brother for sev- 
eral circuits without getting adequate remunera- 
tion, and I had determined to quit London, because 
I could not afford to stay in it. You know a 
house was taken for me at Newcastle. Well! 
one morning about six o’clock,’ (probably on the 
14th of March, 1781, the committee having been 
struck on the 13th,) ‘ Mr. (afterwards Lord) Cur- 
zon, and four or five gentleman, came to my door 
and woke me; and when I inquired what they 
wanted, they stated that the Clitheroe election 
case was to come on that morning at ten o’clock, 
before a committee of the house of commons; that 
Mr. Cooper had written to say he was detained at 
Oxford by illness, and could not arrive to lead the 
cause; and that Mr. Hardinge, the next counsel, 
refused to do so, because he was not prepared. 
“ Well, gentlemen,”’ said I, ‘‘ what do you ex- 
pect me to do, that you are here!’’? They an- 
swered, ‘‘ they did not know what to expect or to 
do, for the cause must come on at ten o'clock, and 
they were totally unprepared, and had been re- 
commended to me as a young and promising coun- 
sel.” I enema t wil tell you what I can 
do; I can undertake to make a dry statement of 
facts, if that will content you, gentlemen; but 
more I cannot do, for I have no time to make 
myself acquainted with the law.’’ They said that 
must do; so I begged they would go down stairs, 
and let me get up as fast as I could. Well, I did 
state the facts, and the cause went on for fifteen 
days. It found me poor enough, but I began to 
be rich before it was done; they left me fifty 
guineas at the beginning, then there were ten 
guineas every day, and five guineas every evening 
for a consultation—more money than I could count. 
But, better still, the length of the cause gave me 
time to make myself thoroughly acquainted with 
the law.’ ”’ 


According to a scheme for adapting the division 
of labor to the stage described by the late Charles 
Mathews, one actor was to do the action and 
another to speak the speeches. Hardly less ab- 
surd is the practice of one counsel attending to the 
evidence, and another hurrying in at the end to 
reply. Yet it existed to Lord Eldon’s time as it 
exists still. At the end of a fifteen days’ inquiry, 
Mr. Hardinge presented himself. 


““*T saw the members of the committee put 
their heads together, and then one of them said, 
‘““Mr. Hardinge, Mr. Scott opened the case, and 
has attended it throughout, and the committee 
think, that if he likes to reply, he ought to do so. 
Mr. Scott, would you like to reply ?’’ I answered, 
‘That I would do my best.”” I began my speech 
with a very bad joke. You must know that the 
leading counsel on the other side, Douglas, after- 
wards Lord Glenbervie, had made one of the long- 
est speeches ever known before a committee, and 
had argued that the borough of Clitheroe was not 
a borough by prescription, for it had its origin 
within the memory of man. I began by saying, 
‘‘T will prove to the committee hy the best evi- 
dence, that the borough of Clitheroe is a borough 
by prescription ; and that it had its origin before 
the memory of man. My learned friend will 
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admit the commencement of this borough was 
before the commencement of his speech; but the 
commencement of his speech is beyond the memory 
of man; therefore, the borough of Clitheroe must 
have commenced before the memory of man.’’ 
We were beaten in the committee by one vote. 
After this speech, Mansfield, afterwards Sir James 
Mansfield, came up to me in Westminster Hall, 
and said he heard I was going to leave London, 
but strongly advised me to remain. I told him 
that I could not; that I had taken a house in 
Newcastle ; that I had an increasing family ; in 
short, that I was compelled to quit London. Wil- 
son afterwards came to me, and pressed me in the 
same manner to remain in London, adding what 
was very kind, that he would ensure me £400 the 
next year. I gave him the same answer as I had 
given Mansfield. However, I did remain in Lon- 
don, and lived to make Mansfield Chief-Justice of 
the Common-Pleas, and Wilson a Puisne Judge.’ ”’ 


Until very recently, it was customary for Chan- 
cery barristers to go circuit and attend sessions— 
in short, to beat up for practice in all quarters. 
Lord Eldon does not appear to have attended any 
sessions ; but, except during one year when funds 
were wanting, he regularly went the Northern 
Circuit, and, at two assize towns in succession, 
was brought forward, by the opportune absence 
of a leader, and a joke. Case the first is thus 
related by Mr. ‘Twiss :— 


‘** The plaintiff was a Mrs. Fermor, who sought 
damages against the defendant, an elderly maiden 
lady, named Sanstern, for an assault committed at 
a whist-table. Mr. Scott was junior counsel for 
the plaintiff, and, when the cause was called on, 
his leader was absent in the Crown court, con- 
ducting a government prosecution. Mr. Scott 
requested that the cause might be postponed til! 
his leader should be at liberty; but the judge 
refusing, there was no help, and Mr. Scott ad- 
dressed the jury for Mrs. Fermor, and called his 
witnesses. It was proved that at the whist-table 
some angry. words arose between the ladies, 
which at length kindled to such a heat, that Miss 
Sanstern was impelled to throw her cards at the 
head of Mrs. Fermor, who (probably in dodging 
to avoid these missiles) fell or slipped from her 
chair to the ground. Upon this evidence, the de- 
fendant’s counsel objected that the case had not 
been proved as alleged; for that the declaration 
stated the defendant to have committed the as- 
sault with her hand, whereas the evidence proved 
it to have been committed with the cards. Mr. 
Scott, however, contended, that the facts were 
substantially proved according to the averment in 
the declaration, of an assault committed with the 
hand—for that, in the common parlance of the 
card-table, the hand means the hand of cards ; 
and thus that Miss Sanstern, having thrown her 
cards into Mrs. Fermor’s face, had clearly as- 
saulted Mrs. Fermor with her hand. The court 
laughed—the jury, much diverted, found the 
plaintiff ’s allegations sufficiently proved—and the 
young counsel had the frolic and fame of a ver- 
dict in his favor.’’ 


Case the second is related in the anecdote 
book :— 


‘*T was at the assizes for Cumberland in seven 
successive years before I had a brief. It hap- 
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pened that my old friend Mr. Lee, commonly 
called Jack Lee, was absent in the Criminal 
court, when a cause was called on in the Civil 
court; and some attorney, being by that absence 
deprived of his retained counsel, was obliged to 
procure another, and he gave me a guinea, with 
a scrap of paper as a brief, to defend an old 
woman in an action for an assault brought against 
her by another old woman. The plaintiff had 
been reposing in an arm-chair, when some words 
arising Lecween her and my client, the latter took 
hold of the legs of the chair, and in fact threw 
the plaintiff head and heels over the top of the 
chair. This sort of assault of course admitted of 
easy proof, and a servant-maid of the plaintiff’s 
proved the case. I then offered in court that a 
chair should be brought in, and that my old 
female client should place herself in it, and that 
the lady (the plaintiff) should overset the chair 
and n old woman, as she had been upset her- 
self. Upon the plaintiff’s attorney refusing this 
compromise, the witness (the servant-maid) said 
that her mistress (the plaintiff) was always will- 
ing to make up the matter, but that her attorney 
would never allow her to do so; and that her 
mistress thought she must do as her attorney bid 
her do, and had no will of her own. ‘So then,’ 
observed I to the jury, knowing that her attor- 
ney’s name was Hobson, ‘this good lady has had 
nothing for it but Hobson’s choice. And pray, 
then, gentlemen,’ I added, ‘as the good woman 
wants no damages, and the cause is Hobson’s, 
five him but a penny at most, if ~~ please.’ 

his penny the jury gave. When I record that 
in the same assizes | received seventy guineas for 
this joke, for briefs came in rapidly, I record a 
fact which proves that a lawyer may begin to 
acquire wealth by a little pleasantry, who might 
wait long before professional knowledge intro- 
duced him into notice and business.”’ 


He told Mr. Spence, the Queen’s Counsel, that 
he was first brought into notice on the Northern 
Circuit by breaking the Ten Commandments : 


**T ll tell you how it was. I was counsel in a 
cause, the fate of which depended on our being 
able to make out who was the founder of an 
ancient chapel in the neighborhood. I went to 
view it. ‘There was nothing to be observed 
which gave any indication of its date or history. 
However, I observed that the Ten Commandments 
were written on some old plaster, which, from 
its position, I conjectured might cover an arch. 
Acting on this, I bribed the clerk with five shil- 
lings to allow me to chip away part of the plaster ; 
and after two or three attempts, I found the key- 
stone of an arch, on which were engraved the 
arms of an ancestor of one of the parties. This 
evidence decided the cause, and I ever afterwards 
had reason to remember, with some satisfaction, 
my having on that occasion broken the Ten Com- 
mandments.”’ 


His first success at Durham was in Adair v. 
Swinburne, involving a question of great impor- 
tance to coal-owners. All the leaders of the cir- 
cuit were retained; but it was arranged in con- 
sultation that Scott should lead the cause, partly 
because he had been employed in some prelimi- 
nary proceedings—partly because he had been 





bred in a coal country—and partly (we cannot 
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help suspecting) because they were apprehensive 
of the result. When the defendant's case closed, 
the judge expressed a decided opinion against 
Scott’s client :— 


‘Said Mr. Justice Buller, ‘ You have not a leg 
to stand upon.’ Now this was very awkward—, 
oung man—and the Judge speaking so decidedly, 
owever, I said, ‘My lord, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred I would sit down upon hearing 
the Judge so express himself; but so persuaded 
am I that I have the right on my side, that I must 
entreat your lordship to allow me to reply ; and | 
must also express my expectation of gaining a 
verdict.” Well, I did reply ; and the jury—it was 
a special jury—Charles Brandling was foreman— 
retired, and after consulting six or eight hours, 
they returned, and actually gave the verdict in my 
favor. When I went to the ball that evening, | 
was received with open arms by every one. Oh, 
my fame was established! I really think that | 
might have married half the pretty girls in the 
room that night. Never was man so courted. |t 
certainly was very flattering to be so received ; 
but yet it was painful, too, to mark the contrast 
from the year before. It certainly was not my 
fault that I had no cause to lead the year ie- 
Sore.” 


In about eight years from his call to the bar, 
Lord Eldon was in the high-road to its highest 
honors. 

We have minutely detailed his progress at the 
most critical periods, with a view to a few obser- 
vations we have to offer regarding the difficulties 
and chances of the profession ; but before ventur- 
ing on them, it may be as well to strengthen our 
conclusions by a parallel—to see how many of his 
great predecessors and contemporaries adopted the 
same method of study, or got on in the same man- 
ner as himself. 

Somers flourished a little before the period when 
legal honors ceased to depend principally upon 
intrigue and faction. He had made himself useful 
to his party by some well-written pamphlets, and 
the young Earl (afterwards Duke) of Shrewsbury 
was his fast friend; still, when he was proposed 
as junior counsel for the Seven Bishops, they ob- 
jected to him as too young (he was then thirty- 
seven) and too little known. Sergeant Pollexfen 
insisted on their retaining him, and his speech 
for the defence laid the foundation of his fame.* 

Lord Hardwicke, the son of an attorney, and 
bred up in an attorney’s office, was fortunate 
enough to obtain the patronage of Lord Maccles- 
field, and that noble and learned but most unscru- 
pulous personage forced him at once into the front 
rank of the profession. He was only twenty-nine 
years of age, and five years’ standing at the bar, 
when he was called up from his first circuit to be 
made solicitor-general. Having had little or no 
leading business, it was confidently expected that 

* ¢. 
Townenl wns Rie ot Macleod. The 
first volume of this work contains biographical notices of 


most of the eminent lawyers of the seventeenth century. 
An entire chapter is devoted to Somers. 
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he would break down ; but his talents and knowl- 
edge proved fully equal to the extraordinary call 
made upon them. 

Thurlow dashed into practice with the same 
suddenness, and was indebted for his first lift to 
patronage ; though he certainly did not obtain it 
by the quality for which Lord Hardwicke was 
famous—bowing, smiling urbanity. His favorite 
haunt was Nando’s coffee-house, near the Temple, 
where a large attendance of professional loungers 
was attracted by the fame of the punch and the 
charms of the landlady, which, the small wits said, 
were duly admired by and at the bar. One even- 
ing the Douglas case was the topic of discussion, 
and some gentlemen engaged in it were regretting 
the want of a competent person to digest a mass 
of documentary evidence. Thurlow being present, 
one of them, half in earnest, suggested him, and 
it was agreed to give him the job. A brief was 
delivered with the papers; but the cause did not 
come on for more than eight years afterwards, and 
it was a purely collateral incident to which he was 
indebted for his rise. This employment brought 
him acquainted with the famous Duchess of 
Queensberry, the friend of Pope, Gay, and Swift, 
and an excellent judge of talent. She saw at once 
the value of a man like Thurlow, and recom- 
mended Lord Bute to secure him by a silk gown. 
He was made King’s Counsel in 1761, rather less 
than seven years after his call to the bar. He ran 
greater risks than Lord Hardwicke, because his 
business had been hitherto next to nothing ; but 
he had far more of the vis vivida, and the unhesi- 
tating self-confidence which enables an untried man 
to beat down obstacles. 

Dunning got nothing for some years after his 
call to the bar, which was about 1756. ‘“‘He 
travelled the Western Circuit,’’ (says the historian 
of Devonshire, Mr. Polwhele,) ‘‘ but had not a 
single brief; and had Lavater been at Exeter in 
the year 1759, he must have sent Counsellor Dun- 
ning to the hospital of idiots. Not a feature 
marked him for the son of wisdom.’’ He was, 
notwithstanding, recommended by Mr. Hussey, a 
king’s counsel, to the chairman of the East India 
Company, who was looking out for some one to 
draw up an answer to a memorial delivered by the 
Dutch government. The manner in which Dun- 
ning performed this piece of service gained him 
some useful connexions, and an opportune fit of 
the gout, which disabled one of the leaders of the 
western circuit, did still more for him. The leader 
in question handed over his briefs to Dunning, who 
made the most of the opportunity. His crowning 
triumph was his argument against the legality of 
general warrants delivered in 1765. He was in- 
debted for his brief in this famous case to Wilkes, 
whose acquaintance he had formed at Nando’s, the 
Grecian, and other coffee-houses about the Temple, 
which, seventy years ago, were still the resort of 
men of wit and pleasure. ‘ 
Kenyon rose slowly and fairly through the gen- 
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eral impression entertained at the bar of the ex- 
tent of his legal knowledge: but this impression 
was nearly twelve years in reaching the brief-be- 
stowing branch of the profession. It has been 
said that he occasionally supplied Thurlow with 
law, and was brought forward by him out of grat- 
itude. 

Lord Camden, (a judge’s son, Etonian, and 
Cantab,) went the Western Circuit for ten or 
twelve years without success, and at length re- 
solved on trying one circuit more and then retiring 
upon his fellowship. His friend Henley (Lord 
Northington) hearing of this determination, man- 
aged to get him retained as his own junior in a 
cause of some importance, and then absented him- 
self on the plea of illness. Lord Camden won the 
cause and prospered. 

Lord Mansfield came to the bar with a high 
reputation, but it was rather for literary taste, ac- 
complishment, and eloquence, than law. He 
‘*drank champagne with the wits,’’ as we learn 
from Prior; and Mr. Halliday relates, that one 
morning Mr. Murray was surprised by a gentle- 
man of Lincoln's Inn, who took the liberty of en- 
tering his room without the ceremonious introduc- 
tion of a servant, in the singular act of practising 
the graces of a speech at a glass, while Pope sat 
by in the character of a friendly spectator. It is 
from a couplet of Pope’s we learn how he first be- 
came known in the profession— 


** Graced as thou art with all the power of words, 
So known, so honor’d in the House of Lords.’’ 


A piece of bathos thus parodied by Cibber— 


‘* Persuasion tips his tongue when’er he talks, 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench walks.” 


He is reported to have said, that he never knew 
the difference between no professional income and 
three thousand a-year; and the case of Cibber and 
Sloper is specified as his starting-point. The tra- 
dition goes, that Sergeant Eyre being seized with 
a fit, (the god who cuts the knot always comes 
in this questionable shape,) the conduct of the 
defence devolved on Murray, who, after a short 
adjournment, granted by the favor of Chief-Jus- 
tice Lee, made so excellent a speech, that clients 
rushed to him in crowds. The case was admira- 
bly adapted to his abilities, being an action of 
crim. con. brought by a conniving husband against 
a weak young man of fortune. But the story is 
apocryphal at best. There is no mention of the 
sergeant’s illness in the printed accounts of the 
trial. On the contrary, a long speech by him is 
duly reported ; and it appears that Murray was the 
fourth counsel in the cause. He certainly made a 
speech, and probably spoke well; but we disbe- 
lieve the tradition which makes him the hero of the 
day. Cibber v. Sloper was tried in Decemser, 
1738 ; Pope’s lines were published in 1737. How 
could a man, ‘‘ so known, so honored’’ for his elo- 
quence, be raised from obscurity by a speech? It 





was a stepping-stone, not the keystone. 
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When Lord Loughborough first came to Lon- 
don, he was a constant attendant at the green- 
room, and associated with Macklin, Foote, and 
Sheridan, (the father of Richard Brinsley,) who 
assisted him to soften down his Scotch accent. 
But the main chance was not neglected. It is 
stated in Boswell’s Johnson, that he solicited 
Strahan the printer, a countryman, to get him em- 
ployed in city causes; and his brother-in-law, 
Sir Harry Erskine, procured him the patronage of 
Lord Bute. Whena man of decided talent and 
good connexion does not stand on trifles, there is 
no necessity for speculating on the precise causes 
of his success. 

There is hardly a surviving friend of Lord 
Erskine’s who has not heard the history of his 
first lucky hit from his own lips. The author of 
the Clubs of London has undertaken to report his 
very words :-— 


**T had scarcely a shilling in my pocket when I 
got my first retainer. It was sent me by a Cap- 
tain Baillie of the navy, who held an office at the 
board of Greenwich Hospital, and I was to show 
cause in the Michaelmas term against a rule that 
had been obtained in the preceding term, calling 
on him to show cause why a criminal information 
for a libel, reflecting on Lord Sandwich’s conduct 
as governor of that charity, should not be filed 
against him. I had met, during the long vacation, 
this Captain Baillie at a friend’s table, and after 
dinner I expressed myself with some warmth, prob- 
ably with some eloquence, on the corruption of 
Lord Sandwich as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and then adverted to the scandalous practices im- 
= to him with regard to Greenwich Hospital. 

aillie nudged the person who sat next to him, 
and asked who I was. Being told that I had just 
been called to the bar, and had been formerly in 
the navy, Baillie exclaimed with an oath, ‘ Then 
I’ll have him for my counsel!’ I trudged down 
to Westminster Hall when I got the brief, and 
being the junior of five, who should be heard be- 
fore me, never dreamt that the court would hear 
me at all. The argument came on. Dunning, 
Bearcroft, Wallace, Bower, Hargrave, were all 
heard at considerable length, and I was to follow. 
Hargrave was long-winded, and tired the court. It 
was a bad omen; but, as my good fortune would 
have it, he was afflicted with the strangury, and 
was obliged to retire once or twice in the course 
of his argument. This protracted the cause so 
long, that, when he had finished, Lord Mansfield 
said that the remaining counsel should be heard 
the next morning. This was exactly what I 
wished. I had the whole night to arrange in my 
chambers what I had to say the next morning, 
and I took the court with their faculties awake 
and freshened, succeeded quite to my own satisfac- 
tion, (sometimes the surest proof that you have 
satisfied others ;) and as I marched along the hall 
after the rising of the judges, the attorneys flocked 
around me with their retainers. I have since 
flourished, but I have always blessed God for the 
providential strangury of poor Hargrave.’’ 


In a more particular, and apparently more ac- 
curate, note of the same story, taken by an emi- 
nent poet, it is stated that the other counsel pro- 
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posed a compromise at consultation ; that Erskine 
stood out, and that Baillie flung his arms round his 
neck in a transport of grateful confidence. Ac- 
cording to this note, the number of retaining fees 
which Erskine said he carried home was sixty 
two. Now, retaining fees are usually paid to the 
clerk at chambers; but, taking the statement to 
mean nothing more than that business came in 
very rapidly in consequence of the speech, still we 
must be pardoned for suggesting that the reports 
of the period do not bear out the supposition ; and 
that the speech, excellent as it was, was not of 
the sort to win the confidence of attorneys, par- 
ticularly those parts which brought him into col- 
lision with the court. The effect in our day 
would strongly resemble that produced by Alan 
Fairford in the case of Peebles and Plainstanes : 
—‘** The worst of the wholé was, that six agents 
who had each come to the separate resolution of 
thrusting a retaining fee into Alan’s hand as he 
left the court, shook their heads as they returned 
the money into their leathern pouches, and said, 
‘That the lad was clever, but they would like to 
see more of him before they engaged him in the 
way of business.’ ”’ 

He was next engaged to draw up Admiral Kep- 
pel’s defence, which was spoken by the admiral. 
For this service he received a bank-note for 
£ 1000, which he ran off to flourish in the eyes of 
his friend Reynolds, exclaiming, ‘‘ Vorla the non- 
suit of cowbeef!”’ He was employed in two or 
three other cases of public interest on account of 
his naval knowledge, and the extraordinary pow- 
ers he displayed in them speedily led to a large 
general business. It is now acknowledged that 
Erskine’s best quality was the one ordinary observ- 
ers would be least likely to give him credit for— 
sagacity in the conduct of a cause. 

Sir William Jones made his forensic debut 
about the same time as Erskine, though, accord- 
ing to the account given in Miss Hawkins’ 
‘*Memoirs,”” on her brother’s authority, without 
producing an equally favorable impression. He 
spoke for nearly an hour, with great confidence, 
in a highly declamatory tone, and with studied 
action; impressing all present, who had ever 
heard of Cicero or Horiensius, with the belief that 
he had worked himself up into the notion of his 
being one or buth of them for the occasion. Being 
little acquainted with the bar, he spoke of a case 
as having been argued by ‘one Mr. Baldwin,”’ a 
gentleman in large practice sitting in the first row 
This caused a titter; but the grand effect was 
yet to come. ‘The case involved certain family 
disagreements, and he had occasion to mention a 
governess. Some wicked wag told him he had 
been too hard upon her; so, the day following, 
he rose as soon as the judges had taken their seats, 
and began in the same high tone and with both 
hands extended—‘*‘ My Lords, I have been in- 
formed, to my inexpressible mortification and re- 





gret, that, in what I yesterday had the honor to 
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state to your Lordships, I was understood to mean 
to say that Miss —— was a harlot.’’ He got no 
further: solvuntur risu tabule ; and, so soon as 
the judges could speak for laughing, they hast- 
ened to assure him that no impression unfavorable 
to Miss ——’s morals had been made upon the 
court. Notwithstanding this inauspicious com- 
mencement, and his fondness for literature, Jones 
obtained a fair share of business. His Essay on 
Bailments is considered the best written English 
jaw-book on a practical subject. None can be 
placed alongside of it, for style and method, ex- 
cept Sergeant Stephen’s Treatise on the Principles 
of Pleading. 

Lord Ellenborough pursued the most laborious 
path to distinction. He practised several years as 
a special pleader, and joined the Northern Circuit 
with a formed connexion. He first rose into fame 
by his defence of Warren Hastings, who em- 
ployed him at the instance of Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold, a connexion of the Law family. 

A memoir of Sir Samuel Shepherd by his son, 
gracefully written and abounding in fine observa- 
tions, appeared in the fifty-second number of the 
Law Magazine, (1841.) His rise in thus de- 
scribed : 

‘“‘ For the first two or three years his advance- 
ment was slow, but gradual; it was not long, 
however, before good fortune or undeviating atten- 
tion brought him into greater notice. 

“Two of his earliest arguments of any impor- 
tance, for which he had made copious notes, were 
called on successively upon the same day. In the 
first he was much embarrassed; at the com- 
mencement of the second he fortunately dropped 
his papers, which became displaced and useless ; 
this obliged him to trust to his memory, which did 
not fail him, for the cases previously collected ; 
his eye was thus unshackled from that constant 
reference to notes, so often injurious to the effect 
of a good argument; and being thrown upon his 
own resources, his manner, naturally excellent, 
became more free and impressive, and he received 
a great compliment from Lord Mansfield at the 
conclusion of the argument. The court, too, sus- 
pended the judgment they were about to pro- 
nounce against him, and which they afterwards 
pronounced upon further deliberation. From this 
time he came into full practice, as appears by the 
frequent recurrence of his name in the reports of 
that period.” 

The chief-justiceship of the Queen’s Bench and 
that of the Common Pleas were by turns pressed 
upon Sir Samuel Shepherd ; but he refused both 
on account of his deafness, principally because he 
should be obliged to sit alone as a Criminal Judge 
during cireuit. Lord Kenyon took a strong fancy 
to him, saying, ‘I like Shepherd, there is no rub- 
bish in his head.’’ 

Romilly’s account of his own early life is replete 
with useful hints. After describing the circuit 
mode of life, he says— 


“This sort of amusement, however, was for a 
considerable time the only profit that I derived 
from the circuit. Many of the barristers upon it 
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had friends and connexions in some of the counties 
through which we passed, which served as an 
introduction of them to business; but for myself, 
I was without connexions everywhere, and at the 
end of my sixth or seventh circuit I had made no 

rogress. I had been, it is true, in a few causes ; 

ut all the briefs I had had were delivered to me 
by London attorneys, who had seen my face in 
London, and who happened to be strangers to the 
juniors on the circuit. They afforded me no op- 
portunity of displaying any talents, if I had pos- 
sessed them, and they led to nothing; I might 
have continued thus a mere spectator of the busi- 
ness done by others, quite to the end of the sixteen 
years which elapsed before I gave up every part 
of the circuit, if I had not resolved, though it was 
very inconvenient to me on account of the business 
which I began to get in London, to attend the 
quarter sessions of some midland county. There 
is, indeed, a course by which an unconnected man 
may be pretty sure to gain business, and which is 
not unfrequently practised. It is to gain an ac- 
quaintance with the attorneys at the different assize 
towns, to show them great civility, to pay them 
great court, and to affect before them a display of 
wit, knowledge, and parts. But he who disdains 
such unworthy means, may, if he do not attend 
the quarter sessions, pass his whole life in travel- 
ling round the circuit, and in daily attendances in 
court, without obtaining a single brief. Whena 
man first makes his appearance in court, no attor- 
ney 1s disposed to try the experiment whether he has . 
any talents; and when a man’s face has become 
familiar by his having been long a silent spectator 
of the business done by others, his not beng em- 
ployed is supposed to proceed from his incapacity, 
and is alone considered as sufficient evidence that he 
must have been tried, and rejected.”” 


Under this conviction, he joined the Warwick 
sessions, where the bar happened to be neither 
strong nor numerous, and soon got into business ; 
which led, as he anticipated, to business on the 
circuit. He was gradually acquiring, during the 
same period, a large practice in Chancery ; but his 
debut there was unlucky. He grew so nervous and 
confused, that his old master, Lally, prognosticated 
a complete failure. 

At the present moment, the bench and bar might 
furnish a long list of distinguished men of all 
grades of talent and knowledge ; yet we should be 
puzzled to name one who sprung into great prac- 
tice at a bound; and it is a remarkable fact that 
most of the leading barristers are past forty years 
of age, and few of less than twenty years’ stand- 
ing in the profession. This justifies a suspicion, 
that the effect of lucky hits is somewhat over-esti- 
mated in the traditional instances. Mr. Twiss, 
however, thinks that a change has taken place in 
the constitution of the body, which may account 
for the difference. 


‘¢ The two well-employed opportunities of Ack- 
royd v. Smithson and the Clitheroe Petition, had 
left the success of Mr. Scott a matter no longer 
doubtful. At the present day, from the great com- 
petition of very learned and very able practitioners, 
a few occasional opportunities do little, however 
they be improved. Among the more influential 





class of attorneys and solicitors, it has become 
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usual to bring up a son, or other near relation, to 
the bar,* who, if his industry and ability be such 
as can at all justify his friends in employing him, 
absorbs all the business which they and their con- 
nexion can bestow ; and the number of barristers, 
thus powerfully supported, is now so great, that 
few men lacking such an advantage can secure a 
hold upon business. But at the time when Mr. 
Scott began his professional life, the usage had 
not grown up of coming into the field with a ‘ fol- 
lowing’ already secured. Education being less 
general, fewer competitors attempted the bar; and 
even among the educated classes, a large portion 
of the adventurous men devoted themselves to na- 
val and military pursuits, which have now been 
deprived of attraction by a peace of more than a 
quarter of a century. In those days, therefore, it 
might well happen, as with Mr. Scott it actuall 
did, that a couple of good opportunities, ably ee 
would make the fortune of an assiduous barrister 
in London.”’ 


THE CHANCES 


We do not believe the constitution of the bar is 
much altered ; but its effective members have been 
more than trebled in number within living memory ; 
while equity business has not more than doubled, 
and common law business has positively decreased. 
Mr. Shepherd says, that when Sir Samuel began 
attending the King’s Bench, there were but three 
rows of seats, and they were rarely full. It is 
stated by Mr. Townsend, and repeated by Mr. 
Twiss, that the number of counsel regularly prac- 
tising at the Chancery Bar when Lord Eldon 
joined it, was only twelve or fifteen. The cause 
lists at Guildhall are not half the length they used 
to be. The late Sir Albert Pell told the present 
writer, that when he joined the Western Circuit 
the number of barristers did not average above 
twenty-five, and it was an understood thing among 
the leaders to procure every new-comer a chance. 
The number now exceeds fifty ; the cause lists are 
shorter than they were in his time; and all sym- 
pathy is at an end. Besides the fear of litigation, 
(which has now grown into something more than 
a proverbial saw, which every one repeated and 
no one acted on,) there are plain, specific causes 
for the change. The most profitable part of ses- 
sions practice (appeals) received its death-blow 
from the new poor-law; and the improvements 
effected by the common-law commissioners, (for 
which the public are indebted to Lord Brougham, ) 
nip in the bud a vast number of lawsuits, which, 
under the old system, would have gone on to trial, 
and borne briefs.t 

It may be taken, therefore, as an established 
truth, that there are fewer prizes and more blanks 


* It would be nearer the truth to say, that attorne 
and solicitors now belong to the class from which the 
bar Tenge A recruited. —_ 

+ When a defendant was at liberty to pnt the gene- 
ral issue—i. e. a broad ral denial of the demand— 
the ies frequently came into court in entire ignorance 
of the precise point in dispute ; and as technical objec- 
tions were also allowed ad libitum, there was always a 
chance of defeating a claim by an unforeseen objection or 
defence. Under the new mode of pleading, they are 
compelled to arrive at a precise issue ; each considers 
whether he can support his allegation by evidence ; and 
the one who finds te cannot, gives in. 
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in the lottery. But is the mode of drawing alter. 
ed? In our opinion, very little. If a man has 
connexions, he is pushed on at starting. If he 
has not, he must wait. It was always thus ; and 
it is clear, from Lord Eldon’s many opportunities, 
that he did not want backers. We see the increas. 
ing difficulties that beset the modern candidate ; 
but it strikes us that attorneys’ sons and rela- 
tions must suffer as much from the general crowd- 
ing as the rest. Their proportional advantage js 
obviously diminished by competitors of the same 
class ; and, as a matter of fact, we do not find that 
the avenues are blocked up by them. Three, out 
of four of the present judges and leading counsel, 
are not sons or near relations of attorneys; and, 
could the private history of each of these be read, 
it would appear that there is still a large field for 
knowledge and capacity. In most instances, it 
would be found that they availed themselves of 
some fortunate opportunity to establish a name, 
and gradually dropped into business as others drop- 
ped off. Legal promotion, like military, depends 
on deaths and other vacancies. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that an established leader is displaced ; 
what the lucky hit does, is simply to indicate the 
successor. 

At the same time, it is absurd to say that merit 
is sure to be appreciated if the aspirant will bide 
his time ; for the time may never come, or come 
too late—when his faculties have been deteriorated 
by disuse, and his spirit is broken by disappoint- 
ment—when “‘all he had wished to please, have 
sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage 
are empty sounds.’’ What is to ensure him even 
the few occasional briefs which are absolutely 
necessary to enable him to profit by the grand op- 
portunity when it does come '—for the manage- 
ment of causes is not to be learned by mere obser- 
vation or reflection ; some practice is indispensable ; 
and there is much that is merely technical, almost 
mechanical, in the arts of advocacy. In the front 
rank, competition is more open, and merit gener- 
ally decides ; but the difficulty is to clear the 
intervening shallows and get fairly afloat. A man 
who has merit without connexion, will not be em- 
ployed till he is known; and he can hardly be 
known till he is employed. 

Yet it may be that nobody is to blame, neither 
the attorney for not choosing, nor the barrister for 
not being chosen. When there is not enough for 
all, some must starve. An overstocked profession 
is like a crew trying to save themselves upon 4 
raft scarcely large enough to carry half of them ; 
or like the inmates of the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
where all who could not get near the aperture in 
the wall, were suffocated ; the survivors owing 
their safety as much to position and selfishness, as 
strength. Erskine once declared in parliament, 
that “‘ success oftener depended upon accident, and 
certain physical advantages, than upon the most 
brilliant talent and the most profound erudition.” 
A high-spirited and popular leader lately illustrated 
the matter thus :—‘* When I look round on my 
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competitors, and consider my own qualifications, 
the wonder to me is, how I ever got to the place I 
now occupy. I ean only account for it, by com- 
paring the forensic career to one of the crossings 
in our great thoroughfares. You arrive just when 
it is clear, and get over at once ; another finds it 
blocked up, is kept waiting, and arrives too late at 
his destination, though the better pedestrian of the 
two.’’ Does it not sometimes (certainly not in this 
geutleman’s case) resemble the Strand on lord 
mayor’s day? Those who, like Swift’s fat man 
in the crowd, do not mind what fuss they make, 
whose toes they tread on, to what extent they 
splash themselves, or how many quiet people they 
thrust off the pavement, or against the wall, always 
clear the press soonest, and get first to Charing 
Cross or Temple Bar. 

According to Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, the un- 
disputed leader of his circuit, ‘‘ mere stupidity, 
accompanied by a certain degree of fluency, is no 
inconsiderable power. It enables its possessor to 
protract the contest long after he is beaten, be- 
cause he neither understands his own case, nor 
the arguments by which he has been answered. 
It is a weapon of defence, behind which he ob- 
tains protection, not only from his adversaries but 
from the judge. If the learned person who pre- 
sides, wearied out with endless irrelevancies, 
should attempt to stop him, he will insist on his 
privilege to be dull, and obtain the admiration of 
the audience by his firmness in supporting the 
rights of the bar. In these points, a sensitive and 
acute advocate has no chance of rivalling him in 
the estimation of the bystanders.”’ 

Here is Romilly’s sketch of the leader of his 
circuit when he joined :—‘‘ Next to him (Ser- 
geant Hill) in rank, but far before him in busi- 
ness, and indeed completely at the head of the 
circuit, stood , who, without talents, with- 
out learning, without any one qualification for his 
profession, had by the mere friendship, or rather 
companionship, of Mr. Justice ,» obtained 
the favor of a silk gown ; and by a forward man- 
ner, and the absence of commanding abilities in 
others, had got to be employed in almost every 
cause. The merits of a horse he understood per- 
fectly well; and when in these, as sometimes 
happened, consisted the merits of a cause, he 
acquitted himself admirably; but in other cases 
nothing could be more injudicious than his con- 
duct. In spite, however, of his defects, and not- 
withstanding the obvious effects of his misman- 
agement, he continued for many years, while I 
was upon the circuit, in possession of a large 
portion of business.”’ 

There was truth as well as fun in the late 
James Smith’s induction. ‘‘ The élite of our uni- 
versities, with the most promising recruits from 
all classes, are sent almost as a thing of course to 
the bar. The most distinguished of these, there- 
fore, may fairly be regarded as the most distin- 
guished of their contemporaries. Now, I remem- 
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ber when and (naming two gentle- 
men not remarkable for refinement or cultivation) 
were at the head of the practising members of the 
profession. It follows that and 

were the very cream of intellect, the most favor- 
able representatives of the wit, learning, and elo- 
quence of their age.”’ 

One of these boasted that, from the hour he 
left school, he had never opened any book but a 
law book. Sir Vicary Gibbs confessed to having 
read two unprofessional publications ; one being 
** Damberger’s Travels,’’ which he had actually 
indexed. In his case the exclusive mode an- 
swered, i, e. he became a successful lawyer of 
the technical narrow-minded sort; but when the 
example is recommended for general adoption 
we are tempted to exclaim with Chief Justice 
Bushe :—‘‘ Such a man depreciates the genius 
which he does not possess, and overrates the 
handicraft he is equal to; he would shear a 
splendid profession of its beams, and cut it down 
to trade. But I will not believe that the profes- 
sion I preferred, because I thought it the most 
liberal, is such a low mechanic craft as this. I 
will not give up the Burghs, and the Erskines, 
and the Currans of the profession, to those fair 
jurisprudents and learned applicants of the law, 
who scorn the genius that scorns them.”’ 

We also take liberty to suggest, that clear ar- 
rangement, correct language, familiarity with the 
topics of the day, some power of illustration, and 
some acquaintance with the elementary parts of 
the popular sciences, are not unreasonably ex- 
pected from the members of a learned profession ; 
which, dealing by turns with every branch of 
human knowledge, brings by turns every faculty, 
talent, and accomplishment, into play. We have 
heard a libel case laughed out of court by a 
happy allusion to the Vicar of Wakefield: in or- 
der to fix the meaning of the words, ‘ entertain- 
ment of the stage,’’ in an Act of Parliament, 
(10 Geo. II., c. 28,) it became necessary to re- 
view the dramatic literature of the period: the 
arguments regarding Lady Hewley’s charity turn 
on the nicest points of theological controversy and 
biblical eriticism: the Chancellor has just decided 
a case which depended on art and connoisseurship ; 
and almost every patent case involves some new 
discovery in chemistry or mechanics. It would, 
therefore, be no reflection on a lawyer to say, 
with the change of a word, what was wittily said 
of a celebrated Cambridge Professor, that science 
(read, law) is his forte, and omniscience his 
foible. Without that readiness of apprehension, 
which nothing but extended cultivation can per- 
fect, he is not safe a moment. Lord Eldon (who, 
however, once announced from the bench in the 
Court of Chancery that he had been reading 
‘* Paradise Lost’’ during the long vacation) took 
avowedly the means he thought best adapted to 
gain a speedy competence, and never thought of 
playing the great game till it was forced upon 
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him. He then suffered greatly from the want of 
liberal knowledge and a more cultivated taste. 

Examples of a different tendency may be men- 
tioned ; but, speaking from our own observation, 
we should say, that it is not the literature that 
does harm, but the reputation for it. A sergeant 
who knows three times as much law as a learned 
brother who knows nothing else, may be reputed 
the worse lawyer of the two; but not unless he 
gives his literary pursuits a turn calculated to 
attract attention; and then he is compensated in 
fame. 

In Wilberforce’s Diary is this entry :—‘‘ Saw 
Lord Eldon, and had a long talk with him on the 
best mode of study for the young Grants to be law- 
yers. The chancellor’s reply was not encour- 
aging :—‘I have no rule to give them, but that 
they must make up their minds to live like a 
hermit, and work like a horse.’’’ At first, we 
incline to think, he must—or rather that little is 
to be expected from students who do not do so of 
their own accord; but happily the hermit and 
horse period need not be long, or it would be bet- 
ter to turn galley-slave. ‘‘ Let a man do all he 
can in any one branch of study, he must exhaust 
himself and doze over it, or vary his pursuit, or 
else be idle. All our real labor lies in a nutshell. 
The mind makes at some period or other one Her- 
culean effort, and the rest is mechanical. We 
have to climb a steep and narrow precipice at first, 
but after that the way is broad and easy, where 
we may drive several accomplishments abreast.’’* 
As to the overwhelming labor of the profession 
when it has been learned, the late Lord Abinger 
used to boast that he dined out every day during 
the whole of a long Guildhall sittings; and law- 
yers in full business spend evening after evening 
in the house of commons. 

To bring this topic to a conclusion—as we run 
over the foregoing list of examples, nothing 
strikes us more than the variety of plans of study, 
modes of life, kinds of talent, and degrees of in- 
dustry, presented by it. Thurlow at Nando’s, 
and Wedderburn in the green-room ; Murray be- 
fore the looking-glass, and Eldon with the wet 
towel round his head; a judge’s son (Camden) 
neglected for twelve years, and an attorney’s 
(Hardwicke) fairly forced into the solicitor-gen- 
eralship in five ; Kenyon loving law, and Romilly 
detesting it; Dunning brought forward by an 
East India director, and Erskine by an old sea- 
man ;—such things set all speculation at defiance, 
or bring us back at last to the sage remark of 
Vauvenargues, that ‘“‘ everything may be looked 
for from men and from events.”’ 

It is related in the ‘* Anecdote Book’’ that dur- 

* Hazlitt’s Plain er, vol. i., p. 142. Mr. Charles 
Butler tells us that Fearne, the author of the “ Essay on 
Contingent Remainders,” was profoundly versed in med- 
icine, chemistry, and mathematics—had obtained a pa- 
tent for dyeing scarlet—and written a treatise on the 
Greek accent. The period of life at which students im- 


pair their health by study is generally from eighteen to 
twenty-five. 
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ing the formation of the coalition government Mr. 
Fox called on Lord Thurlow, and requested him 
to retain the great seal. Lord Thurlow refused, 
and it was then put into ¢ommission ;—the lords 
commissioners being Lord Loughborough, then 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, Mr. Justice 
Ashburt, and Mr. Baron Hotham. With the 
view of gratifying some friends of the new gov- 
ernment, the lords commissioners were authorized 
to confer a limited number of silk gowns, and it 
was found impossible to pass over Mr. Scott. He 
received a message from the Duke of Portland, 
(the preinier,) offering to inclade him in the list. 
After some hesitation he aecepted the offer, say- 
ing that he felt honored and gratified in doing so. 
This was on the Wednesday. On Thursday he 
learned that Erskine and Pigott, his juniors at the 
bar, were also to have silk gowns, and were to be 
sworn in on the Friday, the day before himself, 
which would have given them precedence. He 
instantly wrote to retract his acceptance ; and, on 
being called before the commissioners, steadily 
persevered in refusing to waive his professional 
rank for any one. 


**One of them said, Mr. Pigott was senior at 
the bar to Mr. Erskine, and yet he had consented 
to let Mr. Erskine take precedence of him. I an- 
swered—‘ Mr. Pigott is the best judge for him- 
self: I cannot consent to give way, either to Mr. 
Erskine or Mr. Pigott.’ Another said, ‘ Mr. 
Scott, ip are too proud.’—‘ My lord, with all re- 
spect, I state it is not pride: I cannot accept the 
gown upon these terms.’ After much difficulty, and 
particularly as the patents of Erskine and Pigott 
had passed the seal, the matter seems to have been 
arranged ; for on the Saturday I received a patent 
appointing me next in rank to Peckham, and placing 

rskine and Pigott below me, though in fact both 
of them had been sworn in the day before me ; and 
that patent I have to this day. ‘ Did you think,’ 
said Mr. Farrer to him, ‘ that it was so important to 
insist upon retaining your rank t’—*‘ It was every- 
thing,’ he replied with great earnestness; ‘I 
owed my future success to it.’”’ 


Though premiers interfere occasionally, this 
kind of promotion is considered to depend alto- 
gether on the possessor of the great seal, and 
Lord Eldon was afterwards strongly censured for 
his mode of dispensing it. To enable the reader 
to form his own opinion, and also to enter into 
the spirit of the foregoing passage, we will 
briefly explain the nature of professional rank. 

A barrister who is made king’s (now queen's) 
counsel, or who receives a patent of precedence, 
sits in the front row (within the bar,) wears a 
silk gown instead of a stuff one, is made a bencher 
of an inn of court, and takes precedence of the 
rest of the bar, and next after his immediate 
senior of the same grade. Originally the king’s 
counsel were the salaried counsel of the crown ; 
but since the increase in number (rendered neces- 
sary by the increase of the profession and the 
courts) the salary has been discontinued, and they 
may now be regarded simply as the field-officers 
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of the law. Independently of the honor, the ad- 
vantage (or disadvantage) of a silk gown is, that 
it puts the wearer in the best position for leading 
causes; for, according to the etiquette of the 
English bar, the client cannot fix the order in 
which his counsel shall be heard, or assign them 
parts adapted to their capacity. This is regulated 
by seniority. Captain Baillie, for example, could 
not have said, ‘‘ Mr. Erskine has eloquence and 
spirit, and is fully master of his views. He shall 
lead my case. Mr. Hargrave is a sound lawyer, 
but a bad speaker. Let him keep in the back- 
ground, and supply Mr. Erskine with authorities.”’ 
In this instance the strangury set matters right ; 
but we remember an instance in which Lord 
Brougham was intended to lead a libel case; im- 
mediately before the trial it was discovered that 
the other counsel retained (a mere special pleader) 
was his senior, and the mistake proved irremedia- 
ble. 

This patronage, therefore, is a delicate matter 
as regards the distribution of business. It is not 
less so as regards the character of the profession ; 
for the chancellor is thereby enabled to distinguish 
those who reflect credit on it. 

It is undeniable that Lord Eldon discharged the 
silk-distributing duty of his office very badly. His 
political prejudices, his habits of procrastination, 
proved equally mischievous. The late Lord Abin- 
ger, Lord Brougham, and Lord Denman were 
proscribed—Sir Charles Wetherall postponed. A 
lame attempt is made in the ‘* Anecdote Book’’ 
to defend the proscription of Lord Brougham; on 
the ground that, in consequence of the line he took 
on the queen’s trial, the appointment was person- 
ally offensive to George IV. But it was Lord 
Eldon’s duty to resist such a prejudice, and resign 
rather than be responsible for it. What becomes 
of the privileges of the bar, if an advocate is to be 
subjected to this sort of proscription for discharg- 
ing his duty fearlessly’? or what becomes of 
ministerial responsibility if the minister may fall 
back on the caprices of the king? Had Lord 
Eldon shown himself in earnest, George IV. 
would not have refused to him what he granted at 
once to Mr. Canning. 

In the case of Lord Abinger a great injustice 
was done, and a great injury inflicted, without 
the shadow of an excuse. He would have been 
undisputed leader of the Northern Circuit six or 
eight years sooner, had he received his rank when 
he was first entitled to it. He and Sir Charles 
Wetherall had been more than twenty-five years 
at the bar when they were promoted ; Lord Eldon 
about seven, and he was senior to Erskine and 
Pigott. 

There can be no doubt that the principal object 
of the move was to oblige Erskine ; and Lord 
Eldon stood out for his rightful precedence, from 
a belief that a concession might be regarded as an 
avowal of inferiority. 

A few days after he received his silk gown he 
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was elected for Weobly, a borough in the patron- 
age of Lord Weymouth, to whom he was recom- 
mended by Lord Thurlow; it being expressly 
stipulated that he was not to be bound by the opin- 
ions of the patron. Erskine was elected for 
Portsmouth, on the government interest. They 
took their seats at the same time, made their 
maiden speeches the same night, and were simul- 
taneously voted fresh illustrations of the saying, 
that lawyers do not succeed in Parliament. But it 
strikes us that this saying is in one sense a truism, 
and in every other false. It is true that all 
eminent lawyers do not become equally eminent in 
Parliament ; but may not the remark be extended 
to other orders and elasses? Do historians, essay- 
ists, poets, wits, metaphysicians, invariably sus- 
tain their reputation? Witness Gibbon, Addison, 
Byron, George Selwyn, David Hartley. Does 
the country gentleman retain his relative impor- 
tance? Is the merchant as influential’ as upon 
*change? The scene is shifted; the required 
talent is different ; the public is a wider public; 
the competition is indefinitely increased. Because 
a lawyer excels Peckham and Pigott in the Court 
of King’s Bench, he is expected to excel or equal 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan in the House of 
Commons! Nay, he is to prove a match for the 
best of them, with one hand tied behind him. 
After a morning spent in an exhausting contest 
before judges or juries, and an afternoon in con- 
sultations, with hardly a moment to prepare him- 
self, he is to encounter first-rate debaters fresh 
from their clubs, who have spent their whole 
lives in the political atmosphere, and given their 
full attention to the subject of the night. Suppose, 
at the end of one of the grand party conflicts, pro- 
longed till daylight, Erskine had said to Fox, 
‘* Now, come across the hall and defend Hardy. 
You know the case as well as I do, and there are 
no technicalities involved in it.” Would Fox 
have sustained the reputation acquired by such 
speeches as that on the Westminster scrutiny ? 
Would he have delivered anything at all approxi- 
mating in effect to Erskine’s famous speech for 
the defence, which stands like a landmark in his- 
tory’ The truth is, unrivalled preéminence (like 
Erskine’s) in one walk, implies a peculiar kind of 
genius or combination of qualities, and renders 
equal preéminence in another almost impossible. 
There is no instance on record (unless Michael 
Angelo be one) of the same man’s standing on the 
very apex of two arts, sciences, professions, or 
pursuits, even those more congenial than politics or 
law ; yet we do not complain that the greatest 
chemist is not the greatest botanist, nor gravely 
lay down as an axiom that painters do not succeed 
in poetry. Even if we adopt Dr. Johnson's 
notion, that genius is nothing more than great 
general powers of mind capable of being turned 
any way, and admit that ‘‘a man who has vigor 
may walk to the east just as well as to the west ;”’ 
still, a man cannot walk as far both ways, or cover 
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as much ground, as two men of much inferior vigor, 
each taking his line and keeping to it. 

The real wonder, therefore, is, or ought to be, 
how so many lawyers have succeeded ; for the list 
is a highly respectable one. Somers was the con- 
stitutional and parliamentary organ of his party. 
Murray was regularly pitted against the Great 
Commoner. ‘‘ They alone’’ (says Lord Chester- 
field) ‘‘ can inflame or quiet the house ; they alone 
are attended to in that numerous and noisy assem- 
bly, that you may hear a pin fall while either of 
them is speaking.’’ Lord North is described by 
Gibbon as placing his chief dependence on Thur- 
low and Wedderburn. Dunning was an excellent 
debater. Fox himself grew anxious when he had 
to answer Sir William Grant; and the present 
Jord Lansdowne (then Lord Henry Petty) was 
the only speaker who ever completely did away 
the effect of one of his best speeches (on the 
Orders in Council) by a reply. It was hardly 
possible to fill a prouder position in Parliament 
than Romilly. Dundas had been Lord Advocate. 
and Perceval Solicitor-General. Mr. O’Connell 
was at one time the undisputed leader of the Irish 
bar. Lord Plunkett was quite perfect as a debater. 
Sir William Follett, Sir Thomas Wilde, and Mr. 
Pemberton Leigh, have surely succeeded in the 
House of Commons; while Lord Brougham and 
Lord Lyndhurst are not generally thought to have 
failed in either house. 

The list might be indefinitely extended, if we 
included those who (like Lord Eldon) were always 
equal to their work, though they acquired no dis- 
tinctive reputation as speakers ; or those who have 
risen to eminence after going through the training 
of the bar, like Pitt and Tierney, who both went 
the western circuit. But we have not shrunk 
from the common mode of arguing the question, 
palpably unfair as it is; according to which, no 
one is to count who has not been occupied during 
the best portion of his life with law, and expended 
his best energies on it. 

It was said of Sheridan, when he delayed writ- 
ing another comedy, that he was afraid of the 
author of ** The School for Scandal.’’ Erskine, 
when he rose to speak, might reasonably have 
stood in awe of the advocate who defended Lord 
George Gordon. It was his own reputation that 
bore him down; and one of the first of living 
authorities on such a subject, Lord Brougham, 
thinks that his parliamentary talents were under- 
rated, and that, had he appeared at any other 
period, and given more attention to the practice, 
** there is little chance that he would have been 
eclipsed even as a debater.’’ This could not be 
said of Mr. Scott. His high reputation for legal 
knowledge ensured attention when he spoke, but 
nothing could be worse than the taste and style of 
his early speeches. 

He broke ground in opposition to the famous 
East India Bill, and began with his favorite topic, 
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the honesty of his own intentions, and the purity 
of his own conscience :-— 


** He spoke in respectful terms of Lord North, 
and more highly still of Mr. Fox; but even to 
Mr. Fox it was not fitting that so vast an in- 
fluence should be intrusted. As Brutus said of 
Cwesar— 


‘he would be crowned ! 
How that might change his nature,—there’s the 
question.’ 





Tt was an aggravation of the affliction he felt, that 
the cause of it should originate with one to whom 
the nation had so long looked » ; a wound from 
him was doubly painful. Like Joab, he gave the 
shake of friendship, but the other hand held a dag. 

er, with which he dispatched the constitution. 

ere Mr. Scott, after an apology for alluding to 
sacred writ, read from the book of Revelation 
some verses which he regarded as typical of the 
intended innovations in the affairs of the English 
East India Company :—‘ And | stood upon the 
sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the 
sea, having seven heads and ten horns, and upon 
his horns ten crowns. And they worshipped the 
dragon which gave power unto the beast; and 
they worshipped the beast, saying, who is like 
unto the beast? who is able to make war with 
himt And there was given unto him a mouth 
speaking great things; and power was given unto 
him to continue forty and two months.’ ‘ Here,’ 
said Mr. Scott, ‘I believe there is a mistake of 
six months—the proposed duration of the bill being 
four years, or forty-eight months. —* And he caused 
all, both small and great, rich and r, free and 
bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in 
their foreheads.’—Here places, pensions, and peer- 
ages are clearly marked out.—‘ And he cried 
mightily with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the 
Great’—plainly the East India Company— is 
fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of 
devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and 
the cage of every unclean and hateful bird.’ ’’ 


He read a passage from Thucydides to prove 
that men are more irritated by injustice than by 
violence, and described the country crying out for 
a respite, like Desdemona— 


‘* Kill me to-morrow—let me live to-night— 
But half-an-hour !”’ 


This strange jumble was well quizzed by Sheri- 
dan, and Mr. Scott appears to have found out that 
rhetorical embellishment was not his line ; for his 
subsequent speeches are less ornate. They were 
not always plain, however, in the full sense of the 
word, and he was never cured of the habit of talk- 
ing of his conscience. 

In the squibs of the period, their obscurity forms 
the point of the jokes levelled at him. ‘Thus, 
among the pretended translations of Lord Bel- 
grave’s famous Greek quotation, the following 
couplet was attributed to him :— 


‘* With metaphysic art his speech he planned, 
And said—what nobody could understand.” 


He was certainly too much given to refining and 
distinguishing ; but a lawyer speaking principally 
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on legal subjects, will frequently, without any 
fault of his, be unintelligible to a shifting and im- 
patient audience like the House of Commons. His 
opinion, however, was always duly appreciated, 
and he took care not to impair its value by lending 
it for party purposes. In the affair of the West- 
minster scrutiny, he considered the high bailiff to 
be acting contrary to law in delaying the return, 
and said so in the house. Fox showed his sense 
of this highly commendable act of candor, by the 
tone of respectful courtesy in which he invariably 
alluded to him. 

In 1788, Lord Mansfield resigned the chief-jus- 
ticeship of the King’s Bench ; Lord Kenyon, then 
master of the rolls, succeeded him; Sir R. P. 
Arden, (Lord Alvanley,) then attorney-general, 
succeeded Lord Kenyon; the solicitor-general 
(Macdonald) became attorney-general; and the 
solicitor-generalship was conferred upon Mr. 
(who thereupon became Sir John) Scott. The 
story goes that he did not wish to be knighted ; 
but the king said, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! you must be 
served like the rest,’? and knighted him. Mr. 
Twiss says that the ceremony had not then become 
a matter of course, and that he was really taken 
by surprise. 

The value of such a coadjutor was soon experi- 
enced by Mr. Pitt. In the regency debates of 
1789, the brunt of the discussion was sustained by 
the solicitor-general. Shortly after the king’s 
recovery, he was requested to attend at Windsor, 
and in the personal interview that followed, the 
king told him ‘the had no other business with 
him than to thank him for the affectionate fidelity 
with which he adhered to him when so many had 
deserted him in his malady.’’ The report that 
Lord Thurlow was of the number, is discounte- 
nanced in the ‘* Anecdote Book."’ But it is stated 
that several of the king’s friends thought it very 
desirable, for the king’s sake, that Lord Thurlow 
should continue chancellor, and possibly that noble 
person thought it no less desirable for his own, A 
trifling incident, remarked at the time, was calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion. When one of the cabi- 
net councils, held at the queen’s house, broke up, 
and the ministers rose to depart, Lord Thurlow’s 
hat was missing. After a fruitless search in the 
ordinary place, it was brought by a page, who said 
he had found it in the prince’s apartment, where 
he chancellor, it seems, had left it, though he had 
no ostensible business there, and had said nothing 
of any interview with the prince. The report also 
derived plausibility from the known ill-will be- 
tween Lord Thurlow and Mr. Pitt, which three 
years afterwards led to an open rupture, and nar- 
rowly missed affecting Lord Eldon’s fortunes very 
seriously. 

On this occasion Mr. Pitt sent for him, and said, 
‘* Sir John Scott, I have a circumstance to mention 
to you, which, on account of your personal and 
political connexion with Lord Thurlow, I wish 
you should first hear from myself. Lord Thur- 
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low and I have quarrelled, and I have signified to 
him his majesty’s commands that he should resign 
the great seal.’’? The answer, after an expression 
of regret, was, ‘* My resolution is formed. 1 owe 
too great obligations to Lord Thurlow to reconcile 
it to myself to act in political hostility to him, and 
I have too long and too conscientiously acted in 
political connexion with you, to join any party 
against you. Nothing is left for me but to resign 
my office as solicitor-general, and to make my bow 
to the House of Commons.”’ All Mr. Pitt could 
do was to persuade him to delay acting on this 
resolution till he had consulted Lord Thurlow. 
The chancellor, after hearing what had passed, 
said, ‘‘ Scott, if there be anything which could 
make me regret what has taken place, (and I do 
not repent it,) it would be that you should do so 
foolish a thing.” He added, ‘I did not think the 
king would have parted with me so easily. As to 
that other man, he has done to me just what | 
would have done to him, if I could. It is very 
possible that Mr. Pitt, from party motives, at this 
moment may overlook your pretensions; but 
sooner ‘or later you must hold the great seal. 
I know no man but yourself qualified for its 
duties.’’ 

There was no reason, beyond personal friend- 
ship, why the solicitor-general should resign with 
the chancellor, unless the chancellor had been 
going out on some question of principle, on which 
the solicitor-general agreed with him. Lord Thar- 
low was not the leader of a political party, and 
was merely individually offended with the premier. 
Sir John Scott kept his place, and Lord Lough- 
borough received the great seal, to Thurlow’s in- 
creased umbrage, who disliked and made light of 
him. Some good stories, illustrating this, are told 
in the ** Anecdote Book.”’ 

Once when Lord Loughborough was making a 
considerable impression in the House of Lords, on 
a subject which Lord Thurlow had not studied in 
detail, the latter was heard to mutter, ‘‘If I was 
not as lazy as a toad at the bottom of a well, ] 
could kick that fellow Loughborough heels over 
head any day in the week.”’ 

Lord Thurlow told George IV., who repeated it 
to Lord Eldon, that ‘* the fellow (Lord L.) had the 
gift of the gab in a marvellous degree, but that he 
was no lawyer’’—adding, ‘‘ In the House of Lords 
I get Kenyon, or somebody, to start some law doc- 
trine, in such a manner that the fellow must get 
up to answer it, and then I leave the woolsack, 
and give him such a thump in his bread-basket, 
that he cannot recover himself.’’ Dr. Johnson, in 
comparing the two, says, ‘‘ I never heard anything 
from him (Loughborough) that was at all strik- 
ing ; and depend upon it, sir, it is when you come 
close to a man in conversation, that you discover 
what his real abilities are. To make a speech in 
a public assembly, is a knack. Now, I honor 
Thurlow, sir ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly 





puts his mind to yours.” 
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Early in 1793, Sir Archibald Macdonald became 
chief baron of the Exchequer, and Sir John Scott 
succeeded him as attorney-general. From this 
period, therefore, the responsibility of the crown 
prosecutions devolved upon him, and it fell to his 
lot to institute some of the most memorable ; among 
others, those against Hardy, Horne Tooke, and 
Thelwall. The result is well known. They all 
failed; and the attorney-general was much cen- 
sured at the time, even by the friends of the gov- 
ernment, for preferring a charge of high treason, 
instead of indicting the accused for sedition. The 
defence is twofold ; first, that such of the judges 
as were privy-councillors, and were present during 
the preliminary inquiries, (including the chief-jus- 
tice who tried the prisoners,) stated that, in their 
judgment, the parties were gvilty of high treason ; 
secondly, that it was expedient to make the coun- 
try aware of the extent of the danger. With re- 
gard to the first ground, we earnestly wish, for the 
honor of British justice, it had been suppressed, 
though Chief-Justice Eyre fortunately did not con- 
sider himself bound by his extrajudicial opinion. 
With regard to the second, it strikes us that nearly 
the same disclosures might have been made. It is 
admitted on all hands, that the attorney-general 
conducted the proceedings with temper and for- 
bearance. Horne Tooke walked up to him in 
Westminster Hall a few weeks afterwards and 
said, ‘‘ Let me avail myself of this opportunity to 
express my sense of your humane and considerate 
conduct during the late trials.”’ 

At the end of his speech against Horne Tooke, 
the attorney-general fell into his habitual error of 
justifying his character. ‘It is the little inherit- 
ance I have to leave to my children, and, by God’s 
help, I will leave it unimpaired.”’ Here he shed 
tears, and, to the astonishment of the court, the 
solicitor-general (Mitford) began to weep in con- 
cert. ‘Just look at Mitford,’’ said a bystander to 
Horne Tooke, ‘* what on earth is he crying for?’ 
‘*He is erying to think of the Uitle inheritance 
Scott’s children are likely to get.’’ 

The populace were highly excited, and the 
crown counsel had regularly to run the gauntlet 
between their own houses and the Old Bailey. 
One evening as the attorney-general was about to 
leave the court, Garrow said—*‘ Mr. Attorney, do 
not pass that tall man at the end of the table.’’ 
‘*Why not pass him?”’ asked Law. ‘‘ He has 
been here the whole trial,”’ replied Garrow, with 
his eyes constantly fixed on the attorney-general. 
‘*T will pass him,’’ said Law ‘* And so will I,”’ 
said Scott ; ‘‘ happen what may, the king’s attor- 
ney-general must not show a white feather.’’ The 
conclusion must be told in his own words :— 


** T went and left them, but I will not say that I 
did not give a little look over my shoulder at the 
man with the slouched hat, as I passed him ; how- 
ever he did me no harm, and I proceeded for some 
time unmolested. The mob kept thickening around 
me till 1 came to Fleet street, one of the worst 
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parts of London that I had to pass through, and 
the cries began to be rather threatening, ‘ Down 
with him—now is the time, lads—do for him’— 
and various others, horrible enough. So I stood 
up and spoke as loud as I could—‘ You may do for 
me if you like, but remember there will be another 
attorney-general before eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning ; the king will not allow the trials to be 
stopped!’ Upon this one man shouted out— Say 
you so! you are right to tell us. Let’s give him 
three cheers, lads!’ And they actually cheered 
me, and I got safe to my own door. When I was 
waiting whe Jet in, I felt a little queerish at seeing 
close to me the identical man with the slouched 
hat; and I believe I gave him one or two rather 
suspicious looks, for he came forward and said— 
‘Sir John, you need not be afraid of me; every 
night since these trials commenced I have seen you 
safe home before I went to my own home, and | 
will continue to do so until they are over; good 
evening, sir!’ I had never seen the man before. 
I afterwards found out who he was, (I had some 
trouble in doing so, for he did not make himself 
known,) and I took care he should feel my grati- 
tude.’ *—{It is stated in the Law Magazine, that 
Lord Eldon had once done an act of great kindness 
to the man’s father.] 

This was the period of Erskine’s greatest 
triumph, and he availed himself of his popularity 
to come to the rescue of his antagonist. ‘I will 
not go on without the attorney-general,’’ was 
his frequent call to the mob, as they crowded 
round his carriage to attend him home. Some 
years afterwards he was relating, in Lord Eldon’s 
presence, how his horses were taken out by the 
mob at the conclusion of Hardy’s trial. ‘‘ Yes,” 
added Lord Elden, ‘‘ and I hear you never saw 
more of them.’’ The laugh was against Erskine, 
though the fact may be regarded as apocryphal. 

In 1799, the chief-justiceship of the Common 
Pleas became vacant by the death of Sir J. Eyre, 
and Sir John Scott immediately laid claim to it. 
Both the chancellor (Lord Loughborough) and 
Mr. Pitt wished to give it to Sir R. P. Arden, 
(Lord Alvanley,) then master of the rolls, and 
Mr Pitt was also unwilling to lose a valuable 
supporter in Parliament. ‘* The difficulties were 
at length overcome—Mr. Pitt agreeing, if, with 
the chief-justiceship, I would, as Lord Camden 
did, go into the House of Lords as a peer; and 
the king consented, provided that I would prom- 
ise not to refuse the great seal when he might 
call upon me to accept it.’’ No conditions could be 
more flattering. He was made a sergeant (a 
necessary preliminary to a seat on the bench of 
a court of common law) on the 16th July, 
sworn of the privy council on the 17th, created 

* An incident of the same sort occurred to the Duke 
of Wellington, when assailed by a mob, on his return 
from the Tower, during the excitement occasioned by the 
Reform Bill. A young man in a gig, or taxed-cart, kept 
close to the Duke’s horse the whole way through the 
city, in such a manner as completely to guard one side. 
He never once looked up, nor had the air or manner of 
one who was doing anything out of the way ; and we 
understand he remains to this day unknown, though the 


greatest disgrace that could have fallen on the nation 
was, in all human probability, averted by him. 
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Baron Eldon of Eldon on the 18th, and appointed 
chief justice of the Common Pleas on the 19th. 
It was then customary for the judges to wear 
powdered bush-wigs as a part of their ordinary 
costume. This fretted Lady Eldon, who was 
justly proud of her husband’s good looks, and, by 
her persuasion, he applied to George III., for a 
dispensation, on the plea of headach. ‘ No, 
no!” said the monarch, ‘‘I will have no innova- 
tions in my time.’’ Lord Eldon then urged that 
wigs were in point of fact the innovation, not 
having been worn by the judges of the olden time. 
‘‘True,’’ rejoined the king, ‘‘ and you may do 
as they did, if you like—though they certainly 
had no wigs, yet they wore their beards.’’ * 

Sir John Scott’s annual emoluments at the 
bar, during the six years he was attorney-gen- 
eral, varied from £10,000 to £12,000. In the 
most productive year, (1796,) they amounted to 
£12,140. The circuit gains are small, and he 
was never esteemed a first-rate nisi prius advo- 
cate. The year before he became solicitor-gen- 
eral, his fees exceeded £8,000; so that he must 
have made a considerable sacrifice of private prac- 
tice, with the view of giving his full attention to 
the business of the crown. Much larger profes- 
sional incomes have been made of late years. 
The late Lord Abinger has been heard to say, 
that he received in one year, after he became 
attorney-general, more than £18,000; and the 
present attorney-general is supposed to have ex- 
ceeded that sum before he attained his present 
rank. The office of attorney-general is now un- 
derstood to be worth £12,000 a-year, indepen- 
dent of private practice. The fees payable on 
patents will go far towards accounting for the 
recent increase. The change during the eigh- 
teenth century was much less than might have 
been anticipated. Roger North tells us, that in 
Charles II.’s reign ‘‘the attorney’s place was 
(with his practice) near £7,000 per annum, and 
the cushion of the Common Pleas not above 
£4,000." Mr. Barrington says, (1795,) ‘‘ there 
is a common tradition in Westminster Hall, that 
Sir Edward Coke's gains at the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, equalled those of a modern 
attorney-general ;’’ and it appears from Bacon's 
works, that he made £6,000 a-year as attor- 
ney-general. Brownlow, a prothonotary of the 
Common Pleas during the reign of Elizabeth, 
received £6,000 per annum. ‘‘I received this 
account from one who had examined Brownlow’s 
books, and who also informed me that Brown- 

*In the portraits of Sir Matthew Hale, and other 
judges of his time, hung up in the courts at Guildhall, 
they are represented with beards and skull-caps ; but 
these portraits are not much better painted than the por- 
traits of the Scottish kings at Holyrood, and may not be 
entitled to rank higher as authorities. The powdered 
wig gradually degenerated into an ordinary flaxen one ; 
even that began to be left off about twenty years ago ; 
and, since the death of Mr. Justice Littledale, not a 
single judge is distinguishable in a drawing-room from 


the ordinary mob of a gentleman by his dress. Bishops 
are degenerating in the same manner. 
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low used to close the profits of the year with 
laus Deo, and when they happened to be extraor- 
dinary, maxima laus Deo.”’* 

On the other hand, Sir Thomas More told his 
son-in-law and biographer, (Roper,) that he made 
about £400 a-year by his profession, ‘‘ with a 
good conscience ;’’ and in Seward’s Anecdotes we 
find, ‘‘my lord (Sir M. Hale) said, that £1000 
a-year was a great deal for any common lawyer 
to get, and Mr. Barrington said, that Mr. Win- 
nington did make £2000 per year by it. My lord 
answered, that Mr. Winnington made great ad- 
vantage by his city practice, but did not believe 
he made so much of it.’’ 

Lord Eldon continued chief-justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas from July, 1799, to April, 1801. This 
was the brightest period of his judicial career. 
When he sat with his brethren in Banc, he was 
obliged to keep pace with them ; and when he sat 
at nist prius by himself, he was obliged to decide 
upon the instant. His tendency to hesitate, there- 
fore, did not become manifest ; while his learning, 
penetration, temper, and sagacity, might eventu- 
ally have made him, what Lord Kenyon, on hear- 
ing of the appointment, said he would be—as 
consummate a judge, as ever sat in judgment. It 
was also the happiest period. ‘ How I did love 
that court!’’ is his parenthetical exclamation in 
the ** Anecdote Book ;’’ and once, during a walk 
with Mr. Farrer, after comparing the harassing 
duties of the chancellorship with the quiet of the 
Common Pleas, he suddenly turned round, and 
emphatically adjured his companion never to as- 
pire to the great seal—a curious piece of advice 
to a young barrister. 

Early in 1801, when Mr. Pitt’s resignation was 
anticipated, it was understood that Lord Eldon 
was to succeed Lord Loughborough as chancel- 
lor ; but Lord Eldon maintained a cautious reserve 
on the subject, which he justifies by an anecdote. 
**Lord Walsingham, the son of Lord chief-jus- 
tice de Grey, told me that his father, the chief- 
justice, gave a dinner to his family and friends, 
on account of his going to have the great seal as 
chancellor next morning, but that in the interim, 
between the dinner and the next morning, Mr. 
Justice Bathurst, it was determined, should be 
chancellor, and received the seal.’’ 

The great seal was delivered to him on the 
14th April, 1801. He used to say he was the 
king’s chancellor, not the minister’s. ‘I do not 
know what made George the Third so fond of me, 
but he was fond of me. Did I ever tell you the 
manner in which he gave me the seals? When 1 
went to him he had his coat buttoned thus, (one 
or two buttons fastened at the lower part,) and 
putting his right hand within, he drew them from 
out the left side, saying, ‘1 give them to you from 
may heart.’ ’’ 

It is remarkable that George the Fourth, who, 
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* Observations on the more Ancient Statutes. By the 
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Hon. Danes Parringten. 4to. 
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as he confessed, began by hating Lord Eldon, 
ended by becoming as much attached to him as 
George the Third. ‘On Monday,’’ says Lord 
Eldon, in a letter to his grandson describing his 
final resignation, your grandfather attended with 
the rest of the ministers to give up the seals of 
office, and was, of course, called in first. The 
king was so much affected that very little passed ; 
but he threw his arms round your grandfather’s 
neck and shed tears.”’ 

That resignation took place in April 30, 1827, 
on the formation of Mr. Canning’s government. 
After allowing for the secession during the whig 
government in 1806-7, it appears that Lord Eldon 
held the great seal twenty-four years, ten months, 
and twenty-three days—a longer period than any 
other chancellor ever held it. It is strange, 
therefore, that his retirement elicited no address 
or testimonial from the bar, to whom he was 
uniformly courteous. An address was presented 
by the masters in chancery; but its value is 
somewhat diminished by a sentence in the an- 
swer :—*‘ Lord Eldon reflects with great pleasure 
upon the fact, that he has given to the public the 
benefit of the services of all these gentlemen.” 

It is undeniable that Lord Eldon possessed judi- 
cial qualities of a very high order. They are 
thus mentioned by Mr. Abercromby, (now Lord 
Dunfermline,) so long ago as June, 1828: ‘‘ He 
expressed his belief that no man could be more 
conscientiously inclined to give a correct judgment 
than Lord Eldon; and declared himself willing to 
admit that the noble and learned lord was an indi- 
vidual gifted with the most extraordinary acute- 
ness of intellect-—that he possessed a most pro- 
found knowledge of law—that he enjoyed a most 
astonishing memory—and that he was endowed 
with a surprisingly correct and discriminating 
judgment.”’ 

We quote this to prove that there was no very 
great wish even at that time, among his warmest 
political adversaries, to run him down. Consci- 
entiousness, extraordinary acuteness of intellect, 
profound knowledge of law, astonishing memory, 
correct and discriminating judgment—what more 
can be demanded in a judge '—is the first question 
that suggests itself, as we glance over this splendid 
list of qualities ; but, on looking a second time, 
we become aware that a material one is wanting— 
one absolutely indispensable to the effective appli- 
cation of the rest. That quality was decision. 
Pascal says that a single additional grain of matter 
in Cromwell’s sensorium might have destroyed his 
characteristic energy, and prevented him from at- 
taining to greatness: this additional grain had 
unluckily got into Lord Eldon’s. The good fairy 
had showered most of her choicest intellectual 
gifts upon his head, when the wicked fairy dashed 
them all with the prophetic denunciation, thou 
shalt doubt. And doubt he did, with a tenacity, 
ingenuity, and refinement, unparalleled in the his- 
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tram Shandy hated one. At the bar, he lost al! 
his opinion-giving business, by his attachment to 
this little word ; on the bench, he did all that in 
him lay to neutralize his utility by means of jt, 
In allusion to Lord Erskine’s fondness for the first 
person singular, the wits of the ‘‘ Antijacobin” 
apologized for not reporting the whole of one of 
his speeches, because the printer had no /’s Jeft— 
they might have apologized for not reporting Lord 
Eldon’s judgments for want of types to print his 
innumerable ifs, Juts, and thoughs. As he grew 
older, he grew worse; and, latterly, there was 
hardly any chance of getting him to utter a sen- 
tence without a saving clause. 

The existence of this tendency is notorious, but 
its peculiar mode of operating is less known ; and 
we will therefore illustrate it by an example. 
We quote from Sir Samuel Romilly’s ‘* Diary :"— 

** Of this case (the name is not material,) which 
had been argued before the long vacation, the lord 
chancellor said to-day that he had read all the evi- 
dence over three several times, and that he did not 
think that there was sufficient proof to warrant 
his directing an issue, but that as it was the case 
of a pauper, he would go over all the evidence 
once more; and for that purpose he directed the 
cause to stand over generally, without appointing 
any time for his final determination. He thus con- 
demns all the other impatient suitors to continue 
waiting, in anxious expectation of having their 
causes decided, till he shall have made himself 
quite sure, by another perusal of the depositions, 
that he has not been already three times mis- 
taken.”’ 

Sir Samuel observes that this habit was the 
more provoking, because Lord Eldon was nardly 
ever known to differ from his first impression. So 
well was this understood, that it was not at all 
unusual for parties to settle causes out of court, so 
soon as his impression could be collected. ‘This, 
however, was no easy matter. What, for exam- 
ple, could be collected from the following '—* His 
lordship said, that he would not say, that, upon 
the evidence without the answers, he should not 
have had so much doubt whether he ought not to 
rectify the agreement, as to take more time to con- 
sider whether the bill should be dismissed.’’— 

The Marquis of Townsend v. Strangroom, 6 Ves. 
Jun., p. 328. 

Such modes of conduct and expression are ex- 
tremely inconvenient to suitors; but Mr. ‘T'wiss 
has convinced himself, and is resolved to convince 
the world, that Lord Eldon will go down to pos- 
terity with his judgments, like Napoleon with his 
code, (though hardly, we fancy, in his hand ;) and 
they are boldly proposed as the touchstone of his 
fame. In a passage which we quote for another 
reason, Mr. Twiss, after citing Mr. Abercromby’s 
testimony as above, proceeds :—‘‘ Such acknowl- 
edgments (and they are frequent in the debates 
from 1823 to 1827) take away from his defenders 
all necessity, nay, almost all excuse, for indulging 
in the details of panegyric. He can have no more 
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ant candor of his adversaries. But it is not alone 





upon contemporary testimonials that his judicial 
fame will rest. The usefulness of a judge does 
not cease with his employment: his judgments 
survive to succeeding times as lights and land- 
marks; and with them his reputation endures. 
By such remains, the lawyers of future days will 
form their estimate of Lord Chancellor Eldon.” 

Instead, however, of going to them at once, 
Mr. Twiss, by way of giving us a specimen of 
willing candor, goes first to a number of this Jour- 
nal, published more than twenty-one years ago, 
(October, 1823,) when party politics ran high— 
quotes the strongest passages apart from the con- 
text—makes them the subject of a commentary— 
says nothing of a later article written in a most 
conciliatory spirit—and would fain lead the public 
to believe that we were guilty of an illiberal 
attack, and that he has fairly answered us. 

It is told of Sheridan, that on some occasion 
when his conduct had been misrepresented, he 
was advised to set himself right with the public. 
In order to pave the way, he addressed a letter to 
the newspapers under a feigned name, pointedly 
restating the charge; but as soon as he had gone 
thus far, his habitual carelessness came over him, 
and the letter was left unanswered. Mr. Twiss 
has done for Lord Eldon pretty nearly what Sher- 
idan did for himself; the only difference being, 
that Sheridan did not attempt an answer, and Mr. 
Twiss has attempted one in vain. But the policy 
of such a course is always doubtful when so long 
a period has elapsed. It is never wise to pin an 
adversary to the precise expressions uttered at the 
commencement of a dispute; and the party whose 
defence is undertaken on this principle, is pretty 
sure to find himself in the condition of the boy in 
Don Quixote, who got a second thrashing in con- 
sequence of the knight’s interference in his be- 
half. 

We will do our best to prevent anything of this 
sort from occurring in the present instance; but 
we cannot allow Mr. Twiss to triumph over a 
highly distinguished contributor, whom he names. 
He begins by impugning our authority. We 
spoke, it seems, ‘of that laboratory called Mr. 
Vesey’s Junior’s Reports, ‘‘ comprised as it is, 
within the very moderate compass of exghteen solid 
octavos,’’ and Mr. Twiss thinks he now has us 
on the hip. Every equity practitioner, he says, 
knows that there are nineteen; therefore you are 
not a good and true barrister at all, or not con- 
versant with equity business. ‘In either case, 
it is obvious, that the criticisms, if they are to 
have any weight, must derive it from something 
more than the mere authority of the writer.’’ To 
be sure they must. Testimony (as he might read 
in Baeon) is like an arrow shot from a longbow ; 
the force of it depends on the strength of the hand 
that draws it. Argument is like an arrow from a 
crossbow, which has equal force, though shot by 
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to all intents and purposes, crossbowmen. But it 
hurts our feelings to be accused of ignorance. Let 
us see, then, how this weighty matter stands. 
Eighteen volumes of Vesey were completed in 
1817; and it stood as an eighteen volume compila- 
tion till 1822, when another volume appeared. 
What more natural than, writing popularly, to 
speak of it as an eighteen volume book in 1823? 
—just as many of us went on speaking of the 
twelve judges of England long after they had 
become the fifteen. 

This slip (if it be one) would hardly affect our 
testimony, did we wish to be received as witnesses ; 
and, at any rate, our testimony would go as far as 
that of the witnesses adduced against us by Mr. 
Twiss, who actually attempts to bear us down by 
the testimony of dedications, addressed to Lord 
Eldon, during his chancellorship, by practising 
barristers! We shall next have dedications from 
courtiers, cited to prove the virtues of princes, or 
amatory verses, to prove that all the famous beau- 
ties were as virtuous as they were beautiful. 
When a practising barrister dedicates to a reigning 
chancellor, he means to flatter; and the most ef- 
fective flattery is to praise a person for qualities 
which he or she ought to have, or pretends to, and 
has not. If a respectable man of letters had told 
Madame de Staél that her ‘‘Germany’’ was a 
great work, she would have turned from him with 
a sneer; but, by alluding to her feminine fasci- 
nations, the veriest coxcomb might have become 
her oracle. It would have been a hazardous feat 
to commend Cardinal Richelieu for his statesman- 
ship ; but a judicious compliment to his tragedy 
might have earned a pension ora place. Just so, 
Lord Eldon did not want learned gentlemen to tell 
him that he possessed vast learning, (which he 
knew as well as they did,) but to compliment him 
on having recast and systematized the doctrines of 
equity. 

Such testimony, therefore, goes for very little, 
despite of the high professional reputation of the 
writers ; and the question must be decided by the 
actual contents of the nineteen volumes, (be the 
same more or less,*) and the fifteen or sixteen 
other volumes of reports, in which Lerd Eldon’s 
judgments lie, like Egyptian mummies, embalmed 
in a multitude of artfully contrived folds. and wrap- 
pers. 
** Very few words,”’ says Mr. Twiss, ‘ will 
suffice upon the style in which his judgments are 
worded. It may at once be admitted that, as 
literary compositions, they are faulty enough : in- 
conveniently parenthetical, and over-abundant in 
limitations and qualifications.’’ Considering from 
what quarter this admission comes, it goes far to 
establish the entire charge. The distinction ‘‘ as 
: literary compositions,’ (a new mode of viewing 


* We beg Mr. Twiss to mark this saving clause, for 
the edition now in use, including the index, consists of 





a child. Reviewers, writing anonymously, are, 
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twenty volumes ; and the first five are filied with cases 
‘ decided prior to Lord Eldon’s chancellorship. 
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them,) is a distinction without a difference, and 
over-abundance in limitations and qualifications is 
not a mere fault in style. But it is where he is 
driven to his proof, that Mr. Twiss’ failure becomes 
most manifest ; not from any lack of research or 
knowledge, but because, out of the whole of the 
thirty and odd volumes, containing Lord Eldon’s 
judgments, only five or six judgments capable 
(even in the biographer’s opinion) of standing 
muster, can be produced ; and these six were de- 
scribed by anticipation in the very article they are 
now presented to refute :—‘* Examples, we do not 
deny, might be selected in abundance, of a dis- 
section of facts, ingenious, skilful, subtle in the 
extreme, and, which is more to ovr present pur- 
pose, of a most cautious balancing and learned 
discussion of preceding authorities, implying a 
suspicion of their correctness, and casting a doubt 
alike over them and the decision which is about to 
be pronounced, But of a clear, unreserved, de- 
finite exhibition of general principles, and of what 
the law is, the faithful mirror of Messrs. Vesey 
and Co. holds up no portrait, because the original 
does not exist.* 

Mr. Twiss should refer us to an occasional 
judgment or two, like the best known of Lord 
Stowell’s, or else to a series of judgments, like 
the whole of Lord Redesdale’s or Lord Cotten- 
ham’s—plain, clear, practical, and satisfactory ; 
the obvious product of a mind par negotis neque 
supra, amply supplied-with general principles, and 
saturated with the peculiar learning of equity. 
He cannot do this. Still less (to revert a moment 
to the broad objection of delay) can he lay the blame 
on the system, and so excuse the judge without 
accusing the legislator. Lord Eldon might have 
carried any measure of legal reform as easily as 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel car- 
ried Catholic emancipation. In his own court, he 
might have played the part of Hercules im the 
Augean stable; but he preferred to sit among the 
aceurmulations of dirt and rubbish, and looked with 
marked disfavor on all who approached to meddle 
with them. 

On the whole, this book will do more for Lord 
Eldon’s private, than for his public character. 
It shows him possessed of many amiable and at- 
tractive qualities; numerous acts of generosity, 
some amounting to munificence, refute the popu- 
lar notion of his avarice, which had got abroad 


* See this Journal, vol. xxxix., p. 250. Mr. Twiss 
omits this passage, which forms the conclusion of the 
paragraph he quotes, as well as the commencement, 
which runs thus: “ That his lordship is a great and 
learned lawyer—that he possesses a most subtle and re- 
fining understanding, and unites, with an extraordinary 
yrs of penetration and sagacity, a singular patience 
and circumspection in forming his decisions, will be ad- 
mitted, we suppose, by all who have had an opportunity 
of observin fn in the exercise of his judicial office. 
But it cout be difficult, we conceive, on the other hand, 


‘to deny,” &c. Mr. Twiss begins: “ It would be diffi- 


cult,” Does Mr. Twiss remember the manner in 
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in consequence of his wife’s thrifty housekeeping ; 
his demeanor appears to have been uniformly 
upright and manly, as well as courteous;* and 
notwithstanding our rooted antipathy to Charles 
Surfaces of all sorts, we are ready to believe that 
he was honest as this world goes, though eter- 
nally talking about his honesty. But Mr. Twiss 
must not claim an exalted place for him in the 
temple of fame, among the magnates of intellect, 
or the benefactors of mankind. There was nothing 
grand in his genius, elevated in his views, com- 
prehensive in his benevolence, or far-sighted in his 
policy. He has not left a sentence which any 
one but a technical lawyer would care to read ; 
and not a single measure of enlightened or largely- 
useful legislation is associated with his name, ex- 
cept as an opponent. As for his statesmanship, 
the elaborate panegyric, forming the commence- 
ment of Mr. Twiss’ first chapter, proceeds on a 
most gratuitous assumption. Mr. Twiss here 
assigns to Lord Eldon the sort of influence which 
was exercised (for good or evil) by Burke and 
Pitt. It was Burke who furnished the philosophy 
by which a halo was, for a period, thrown round 
ancient establishments. It was Pitt who formed 
the great continental and party league for their 
defence. Lord Eldon was simply one of the four 
or five statesmen who trod Aaud passibus @quis in 
the footsteps of their prototype. He did effective 
service in consolidating a cabinet or two, but he 
never exercised an independent sway over the 
councils of the nation, (whatever he might have 
done in the king’s closet ; ) nor ever led more than 
a section of the tory party, and it was fortunate 
for the empire that he did not. ‘A few drops 
more of Eldonine, and we should have had the 
People’s Charter.’’¢ 

It is going far enough to call Lord Eldon a 
great lawyer; but to call him a great man, or 
assign him the honors paid to those who have per- 
formed noble actions, produced immortal works, or 
conferred lasting benefits on mankind, is to de- 
grade the general standard of excellence, and to 
eanker public virtue in the bud. There are re- 
wards of a different order set apart for those who 
work for present objects and present pay. Tea 
fair share of these he was entitled, and he had it. 
His earldom, his half million, and his ‘* one cheer 
more,’’? were enough in all conscience for such 
services as his, even though the ‘one cheer 
more’’ should not be caught up and echoed back 
by posterity. 

* “Sir John Scott used to be a great deal at my house. 
Isaw much of him then, and it is no more than his due 
to say, that, when he was solicitor and attorney-gen- 
eral under Pitt, he never fawned and flattered as some 
did, but always assumed the tone and station of a man 
who was conscious that he must show he respects him- 
self, if he wishes to be respected by others.’—( Life of 
Wilberforce, Vol. v., p. 214.) 


t+ Quarterly Review, Vol. \xxiii., p. 542. He was not 
so much as consulted on the formation of the Duke of 


which Zadig’s verses in praise of the King of Babylon eae) government in 1828. (See The Life, Vol 


were converted into a libel ? 


iii., ch. li.) 
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From the Edinburgh Tales. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tere must be many persons in London, par- 
ticularly in the busy neighborhood extending from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard to Charing Cross, perfectly 
familiar with Mr. Richard Taylor. His burrow, 
or central point, was in some lane, small street, or 
alley, between Arundel Street and Surrey Stairs, 
whence he daily revolved in an orbit of which no 
man could trace the eccentricity. Its extremities 
seemed to be Gray’s Inn on the north, the Obelisk 





on the south, the London Docks on the vulgar 
side, and Hyde Park Corner on the point of gen- 
tility. It was next to impossible, any day from 


eleven till two o’clock, between the years 1815 philes ; 
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the thief. These things rather told in his favor. 
One day the editor of a well-known liberal paper 
was seen to stop ‘* The Gentleman with the Um- 
brella,’’ and carry him into a great bookseller’s 
shop; and on another he was discovered in a 
hackney coach with some benevolent quakers from 
Ameriea, who had been looking on the seamy side 
of civilization in Newgate. Here was corrobora- 
tion of good character. Of ** The Gentleman with 
the Umbrella,’’ we may tell farther, that his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. James Taylor, the wife of the rich 
solicitor in Brunswick Square, affectionately named 
him, among her friends, ‘‘ our excellent and unfor- 
tunate brother, Mr. Richard ;’’ her husband, fa- 
miliarly, ‘‘our poor Dick ;’’ a young Templar, 
studying German, quaintly called him ‘* Mephisto- 
*? and Mary Anne Moir, his god-daughter, 


and 1832, to walk from Pall Mall to St. Paul’s, |emphatieally, “The Good Gentus.”’ 


without once, if not oftener, encountering ‘* The 
Gentleman with the Umbrella.’’ There he emerged 
from Chancery Lane, and here he popped upon you 
from Temple Lane; you saw him glide down 
Norfolk Street, or lost sight of him all at once 
about Drary Lane; or beheld him holding on 
briskly, but without effort, along the Strand, till, 
about Charing Cross, he suddenly disappeared to 
start upon you, like a Will-o’-the-Wisp, in some 
unexpected corner. Now was he seen in the 
Chancery Court—now sauntering towards Billings- 
gate Market—now at the Stock Exchange, ani 
again at the Bow Street Office. He might, in the 
same hour be seen at the hustings in Palace Yard, 
and hovering on the outskirts of one of Orator 
Hunt’s meetings, as far off as Spa-fields; at a 
reasonable hour, in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, and next in Mr. Edward Irving’s Chapel. 
The British Museum divided his favor with the 
great butcher markets, and with the picture and 
book auctions, which he regularly frequented. 
The best idea may be formed of the movements of 
Mr. Richard Taylor, from the different notions 
formed of his character and calling. 
five years of his sojourning in London, many con- 
jectures were formed concerning this ‘* Gentleman 
about town,”’ or “* The Gentleman with the Um- 
brella ;’’ by which descriptive appellation he came 
to be pretty generally known among the shopmen 
and clerks along his line of quick-march. His 
costume and appearance, strange as the associa- 
tion seems, was half-military, half-Moravian. By 
many he was set down as a reporter for the daily 
prints—vulgarly a penny-a-liner ; a calling univer- 
sally sneered at by those whose figments and mar- 
vels are paid from twopence a line upwards. His 
frequent attendance at the police offices, and in 
the courts of law, favored this conjecture, as 
well as his occasional appearance at places of pub- 
lic amusement. A sagacious tradesman in Cock- 
spur Street, a reformer, who had been involved in 
* the troubles’’ of the times of Hardy and Horne 
Tooke, set him down as a half-pay officer, now a 
spy of the Home Office. A  tavern-keeper in 
Fleet Street, who had seen him at the Bow Street 
office voluntarily step forward to interpret for a 
poor Polish Jew, against whom law was going 
hard from ignorance of the Cockney dialect of the 
English language, affirmed that he was a Polish 
refugee. But he had also been heard to interpret 
for an itinerant weather-glass seller from the Lake 
of Como, in a similar scrape ; and for a Turkish 
seamen who, having first been robbed, was next to 
be sent to prison for not consenting to be twice 
robbed—of his time and his money—in prosecuting 


For the first | 


It was, however, as ** The Gentleman with the 
Umbrella’ that Mr. Richard Taylor was best 
known ; for this was his name with the multitude, 
the many poor women and children of whom he 
was the daily speaking acquaintance, and with 
two thirds of the men. He was, indeed, lavish 
of his aequaintanceship, but as chary of his inti- 
macy. His circle took in both extremes of soci- 
ety, and all that lay between them. On the same 
morning he might have been seen leaning on the 
eane of the neatly rolled up brown silk umbrella, 
fixed with its mother-of-pearl button, talking with 
the richest merchants leaving the Exchange, or 
conversing with an Irish market-woman, or an old 
Jew eclothesman. Such was the street status of 
Mr. Richard Taylor, when Peace sent the hero of 
Waterloo to perambulate the pavement of London ; 
and, in his Grace, the people of Mr. Richard's 
beat, discovered, to his great annoyance, the 
double of their ‘* Gentleman with the Umbrella.” 
In the height, and the general outline of the fig- 
ure, the compactness of the person, the alacrity 
and firmness of movement, and also in the length 
of the countenance, there might be some slight 
resemblance, as well as in the plainness, accuracy, 
and (a certain style established) the unpretending 
neatness of the dress. But the main feature was 
assuredly the umbrella; with something perhaps 
of that cast of countenance which Richard himself 
called the mock-heroic, and which he had but nar- 
rowly escaped, while he thought it more fully 
developed in the more aristocratic nose of his 
double. Any one who had seen these alleged 
counterparts without their hats, would have been 
on the instant dispossessed of this ideal resem- 
blance. Even young ladies allowed that Mr. 
Richard Taylor, without his hat, was a quite other 
thing. And Mary Anne, whose glory was her 
beautiful and redundant golden tresses, then looked 
with genuine admiration on the superb develop- 
ment of brain displayed in 


The bald polish of the honored head 


of her god-father ; and in his deep-sunk, dark eyes, 
grey and lucid, saw gatherings of meanings, and 
signs of thoughts, which do not often visit the 
minds of heroes. This alleged, or imaginary 
resemblance, was, we have said, exceedingly an- 
noying to Mr. Richard Taylor, who forthwith 
became for some months a small lion; or, what is 
more teasing, the reflection of a great lion, and a 
regular spectacle to holyday folks and country 





cousins. To crown his chagrin, some shabby 
| artist, who had better opportunities of seeing him 
than his Grace of Wellington, actually sketched 
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him en héro ; and, at the small cost of a few frogs 
and a stiff stock, posted him in several print shops 
as the true lion of Waterloo. This was the more 
provoking to our hero, as, if there was one set of 
men whom he detested more than another, it was 
heroes. He had suffered by them, and seen others 
suffer ; they were but instruments, it is true; but 
he said ‘‘ One does not like the gallows any more 
than the hangman.”’ 

Few words may tell Mr. Richard’s story, and 
explain the causes which, at a comparatively early 
period of life, sent him abroad among the busy 
population of London, with no apparent charge 
save his umbrella, and no occupation save doing 
some little good to his fellow-creatures. Richard 
and his brother, James ‘Taylor, were the only chil- 
dren of a London solicitor of great reputed wealth, 
and in high and extensive business. The little 
boys, were, James at five, and Richard at three 
years old, left motherless. They lived in a pretty 
cottage near Guildford, which belonged to their 
father. When Nurse Wilks was in good humor, 
she would tell them, their father was the richest 
gentleman in all London, among the Christians ; 
and if in bad humor, from such causes as dirty 
pinafores and muddy shoes, that he was going to 
be married to a lord’s daughter, who would snub 
them; mentioning, at the same time, the name 
of a nobleman high in office, who was reckoned 
the patron of Mr. Taylor. One day, when the 
little boys were at play in the garden, Nurse 
Wilks rushed out to them, erying aloud that their 
papa had shot himself with a pistol; that the cot- 
tage was to be sold, and they were to get new 
mourning, though whether there would be any for 
the servants she could not tell. In circles better 
informed than that of Mrs. Wilks, it was said that 
the unhappy insolvent had been involved in dis- 
grace, as well as pecuniary difficulty, by specu- 
lating in the Funds with money belonging to his 
clients, and trusting to information received from 
his official patron, who made this use of place to 
benefit his own pocket—though he would have 
disdained the imputation of peculating on the pub- 
lic. Dame Wilks went a hop-picking without her 
wages. ‘The little boys were for a short time 
boarded at a cheap school, by the charity of their 
father’s noble friend; and by the same interest 
were admitted into the Blue Coat Hospital, which 
seminary James left for the chambers of a solicitor, 
who had been one of his father’s principal clerks ; 
and Richard for a counting-house in the city. 
The brothers had never till now been separated ; 
and they had loved each other the better that each 
was all the other had to love. Twelve years had 
exhausted the kindness of all their father’s former 
friends, if he had ever had any: besides, as was 
truly said, the boys were, by the benevoleace of 
Lord , most satisfactorily established. In 
process of time, Richard went to Dantzick, as an 
agent for the house in which he was bred; and 
afterwards to Leghorn, where the same great firm 
had established a kind of entrepét for their exten- 
sive Levant and Italian traffic. About the close 
of the war he had been for some years a partner 
in that house, and high in the esteem of his associ- 
ates. At the age of twenty-four, he was said to 
be worth £24,000; and set down as a bold and 
fortunate speculator, an intelligent and a liberal 
merchant. His brother had lately married the 
only child of his master and succeeded to his busi- 
ness ; and no two more prosperous men, for their 
standing, could be pointed out than the orphan 
children of the suicide. Of his fast-increasing 
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fortune, Richard had made a small investment in 
England, which yielded £100 a-year; which sum 
the munificent merchant allowed for toys to his 
brother’s nursery ; aware, however, that his sister 
Anne had more good sense than to interpret the 
order literally. About the same time he bought 
the lease, and settled on Nurse Wilks the house 
which her married daughter occupied in that con- 
glomeration of buildings, streets, lanes, alleys, and 
yards, between the middle of the Strand and the 
river, reserving for his own use the chambers he 
now occupied in it, should he ever require them. 
This was done to lessen the ostentation of such a 
gift; and from no hope, no fear, that he should 
ever be driven to seek in this place an asylum 
from adverse fortune. 

The Revolutionary war was still in progress. 
Italy had been overrun and conquered. Richard, 
at this time an open and ardent admirer of the 
French, became suspected by the Tuscan govern- 
ment, and only escaped imprisonment, if not death, 
by finding refuge on board an English frigate. 

hat asylum was granted to the liberal and hospi- 
table English merchant which would have been 
refused to a man of his known principles who had 
no such claims on his countrymen. The sudden- 
ness of his flight, and many concurring circum- 
stances connected with the invasion of the country, 
the total suspension of trade, and the destruction 
of confidence among commercial men, threw the 
affairs of the firm into great confusion. It was in 
fact insolvent: and, to crown the misfortune, Mr. 
Taylor, in the hurry of escape, lost all the books 
and papers of the company. They were stolen 
he could not have a doubt of it, as his first and las 
care had been their safety, till he saw the hamper 
in which they were hastily packed, placed in th 
boat which took him to the side of the frigate. H 
was like a man distracted on missing them, an 
entreated at all hazards to be set on shore; bu 
with this request, the safety of the vessel and th 
interests of the service forbade compliance. Rich: 
ard had been prepared for ruin, utter ruin; bu 
here there was disgrace—the disgrace of culpable 
negligence—and room for the suspicion of failure 
in that high integrity which was his pride. 

Mr. James Taylor, on receiving a letter from 
the captain of the frigate, which, however cav- 
tiously worded, filled him and his wife with inex- 
pressible alarm, hurried down to Plymouth, an: 
found his brother in a condition most trying to his 
fraternal feelings. ‘The catastrophe of their father 
took possession of James’ mind. He neither durst 
disclose his apprehensions to Richard, nor yet lose 
sight of him for a moment, day or night. It was 
Richard, the silent, moody Richard, whose hair 
sorrow had suddenly blanched, and whose emaci- 
ated person and sunken features told the tale his 
lips refused to utter, that first entered upon the 
trying topic. 

** When do you go to town, James? At -his 
season I know you can ill be spared from business ; 
my sister’s health, you say, has been delicate. 
When do you return to Anne ?”’ 

‘‘The moment you are ready,”’ replied James, 
with forced cheerfulness. ‘‘ You are in better 
spirits to-day, Richard; you look more yourself. 
Be a man, Dick, and no fear of us. Shall I take 
places for London by the mail? Or, stay,—better 
have a chaise to ourselves, where we can talk 
freely ; you look as if you needed a lean to your 
back.’? James said this with his natural smile, 
the look which Richard liked in his brother. 

**T must learn to sit upright, thongh,”’ he re- 
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plied: “upright, alone ; and you shall not waste 
more time in propping me. I must leave this, but 
I cannot go to London. I must have quiet—time 
to think, time to think, James.”’ 

James believed that the less he thought the bet- 
ter; but his entreaties were useless, and he desisted 
for that time. 

On the third day, Richard, in whose character 
there was a rich fund of humor, depressed and 
despairing as he was, became amused by the drolly 

rplexed countenance of his brother ; which wife, 
children, and business pulled one way, and strong 
fraternal affection, and tormenting fears, the other. 
If they walked on the pier, or near the water’s 
edge, James involuntarily grasped Richard’s arm, 
as if he expected him to make a sudden spring and 
plunge. earful of irritating the bruised mind, he 
was hour by hour inventing excuses to delay his 
own departure, which provoked Richard to smiles. 
He must see all the docks; he could not go back 
to Anne without being able to describe the roman- 
tic beauties of Mount Edgecumbe. He would 
visit Dartmoor; it was doubtful when so good an 
opportunity would offer; ay, and climb Hengist 
Down, and perhaps explore the banks of the Ta- 
mar. How fraught with thoughtful meanings, 
with warm and grateful feelings, was the sad 
smile, humorous and tender, with which Richard 
listened to this random talk of his affectionate, sin- 
gle-minded brother ; for James, be it known—and 
he cared little who knew it—was much better ac- 
quainted with the forms and boundaries of English 
law; its barren wastes, and misty pinnacles, and 
crooked and thorny paths, than with the local 
scenery of England ; for which, even in these tour- 
ing times, he entertained a happy indifference. As 
they walked about daily in the beautiful environs 
of Plymouth, James affected to make notes of what 
he observed; though he would not move a step in 
any direction, unless his arm was locked in Rich- 
ard’s. 

On the fourth or fifth day of this fettered inter- 
course, the brothers sat together by the water’s 
edge. Richard had seen James receive, among a 
huge packet of business letters, per mail, not per 

post, (for there was no Rowland Hill in those 
days,) one addressed in the handwriting of Anne, 
which, strange to say, was not handed over to him 
as soon as perused by her husband. This had 
been the practice of former days. All these epis- 
tles, various in quality appearance, object, and 
style, had been huddled up, the moment that Rich- 
ard took his hat to give his brother leisure to read 
and answer them. They now sat in silence for a 
quarter of an hour: the mind of James probably 
in London; that of Richard, rapidly traversing 
his whole path in life, from the cottage of Dame 
Wilks to the deck of the frigate, where the rain 
had drenched, the night-dews cooled, his fevered 
frame, and where he had communed with his own 
heart more earnestly than during all his former 
life. That firm and yet tender heart smote him 
now as he looked stealthily upon the troubled 
countenance of his affectionate watchman: smote 
him for the selfish, misanthropic bitterness, which 
thus sorely tried the love of his best friend, and 
that friend his only brother. The dark cloud had 
broken up, and was drifting off; but there were 
still fragments and trails of it hovering about the 
mind of Richard. 

“You have seen all the sights now, I fancy ?”’ 
said he: ‘* good note taken of them?’ There was 
a ray of Richard’s old humor in his eye, a tone of 








Richard’s old, frank kindness in his voice: and 
James looked brightly up. ‘* Suppose you go 
home now, James’’’? This was a damper. ‘* You 
never were so long away from Anne since you 
married, I presume ?”’ 

**O, yes, I have; in the middle of a term, too. 
If you were well, Richard - 

** Well!—am I not perfectly well? How many 
compliments have you not paid me on my good 
looks during these last three days ?”’ 

Poor James! If the reader can remember Lord 
Althorp, ten or twelve years ago, pressed by days 
and dates, and the very words of an old forgotten 
speech faithfully reflected in the ‘* Mirror of Par- 
liament,’’ a machinery sometimes holding up re- 
flections as disagreeable and provoking, as ever did 
looking-glass to an ancient beauty, he may form 
some notion of the manner in which James related 
an anecdote, which Richard, if himself, would 
have enjoyed so much. It was of his old acquaint- 
ance, whimsical Miss Lambert; a maiden of large 
fortune, who had sent for James to Bath, because 
she would have no one to draw out her nineteenth 
will, but Mr. James Taylor; and had kept him 
waiting nine days, whilst she changed her mind 
eighteen times. ‘‘ The perverse woman wanted 
to be coaxed into making our little Dick her heir. 
She was his uncle Dick’s godmother—a bad cus- 
tom of our church this, by the way, which perpet- 
uates many very troublesome connexions.”’ 

**And the attorney, Dick’s father, would not 
have it so?”’ 

**No!”’ said James gruffly, in a voice which if 
it had not been sulky, would have betrayed the 
speaker, who now felt a little choked. 

** How can I droll with this kind being?’’ was 
the quick thought of Richard; and there was an- 
other long silence, before Richard said in an ear- 
nest and quite natural tone, ‘* My sister wrote you 
to-day—to come home, was it not?”’ 

** Quite the reverse,’’ replied James, with his 
Althorpian air—false, certainly, but what no can- 
did man would eall deceitful. ‘* Anne is delight- 
ed that I am with you, enjoying myself in so fine 
a part of the country. She only wishes she were 
with us; but no haste for us. She is making 
pleasant excursions everywhere with the chil- 
dren.”’ 

‘* Show me her letter—you were wont to give 
me all Anne’s letters.’’ 

James looked more Althorpian than ever.— 
Having chanced on so apt an illustration we can- 
not afford to drop it.—He faltered, looked per- 
plexed, distressed—searched his pockets; ‘‘ Per- 
haps he had left it within: it contained some 
trifling matters of private business.’,—There was 
another pause, while James concocted (he did not 
fabricate) an appendix to the letter. ‘* Anne, I 
assure you, does not wish me home. She says, I 
need not come without Richard, on pain of return- 
ing. I thought Dick,’’ added the brother, in a 
tone of affectionate reproach, ‘‘that, after five 
years, you, who seemed so fond of them, would 
have liked to see my wife and her children.” 

Richard compressed his lips, gulped, choked, 
swallowed down the feelings which, in a man less 
proud, would have been expressed in a groan or 
sigh of anguish and tenderness ; and hurriedly said 
what else had not been uttered at all. 

‘James, why don’t you frankly tell me I am 
mad,—and that you think so?”’ 

**Mad, Richard'—What on earth—on this 
earth, Richard, can put such wild fancies into 
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your brain? But—’’ and James tried to laugh— 
** you know it was always said at school you were 
to be a poet ; like Coleridge, you know, or Charles 
Lamb, or that old set of us—Mad !”’ 

‘* Ay, mad—meditating self-destruction !’’ cried 
Richard, in a tone bordering on madness—but 
which yet seemed, even to his suspicious brother, 
only the fearful energy of roused passions. 

‘** Richard, my dear brother, this passes a jest 
with us—with the recollection of our poor father. 
Let us walk, Richard, pray: I thank God there is 
no hereditary disease of any kind in our family. 
Our poor father—he was hard pressed. In my 
mind the less a man has to do with these lords the 
better, save in the way of fair business. Anne 
will have something to tell you about these things 
when we get home. But, Richard, there is a 
temporary madness—when men, forsaken of rea- 
son, are in a moment guilty of they know not 
what. On your courage, your manliness, your 
high sense of man’s worth, and man’s duty, I have 
had reliance which should quiet all apprehensions, 
terribly as you have been harrowed.”’ 

** Yet you won’t leave with me a razor or a pen- 
knife,’’ interrupted Richard, bitterly ; ‘* ye tremble 
at the sudden flash of a little instrument like this !”’ 

Mr. James Taylor, though he had engrossed all 
the phlegm of the Taylor blood, leaving his bro- 
ther its fire and nervous excitability, became pale 
as death, as he clutched and tried to strike down 
the pistol which Richard drew from his breast, and 
steadily fired off. 

‘* It was not even loaded,’ he said. He gave 
the pistol into his brother’s trembling hands. ‘I 
am not mad, James—I am not of the kind of men 
who run mad. I have purposes in life to fulfil. I 
shall neither die nor go mad; but I know best 
what is good forme. Are you now ready to set 
out for London? My home is with Nurse Wilks, 
—but for one hour | will break my rule to thank 
Anne for the kindness which pclae your leave.”’ 
Mr. James Taylor groped hastily in his pockets, 
and now found his wife’s letter, and without a 
word placed it in Richard’s hands; who fell back, 
free at last from his brother’s affectionate grasp, to 
read what Anne said. When he again advanced, 
he quietly took his brother's arm, saying, in a very 
low voice, with no great apparent emotion, yet 
more consciousness of betrayed feeling than an 
Englishman cares to show, ‘‘ Those who have 
brothers and sisters like James and Anne don’t 
shoot themselves. I will keep Anne’s letter.’’ 

In three more days Richard had seen his sister, 
and seemed tolerably cheerful; but there lay a 
crushing load on the heart and spirit of the broken 
merchant—bankrupt alike in fortune, and, as he 
fancied, in reputation—which the buoyant energy 
of his natural character could not, all at once, 
shake off. He was not mad, but spell-bound ; 
struggling as if with a moral nightmare, conscious 
of the paltry cause of the exquisite agony under 
which he writhed, which paralyzed the strength, 
and checked the wholesome current of life, but 
condemned him to struggle on. 

‘* Better madness, or death itself,’’ said James, 
one day that he returned from visiting his brother, 
in answer to the anxious questioning of his wife. 
‘*He becomes more spectral every day; sitting 
with sheets of figures before him, the image 
of concentrated misery.’’ James next spoke of 
what Dr. Palmer had said of needful restraint ; but 
the gentle Anne still implored patience, quiet, and 
indulgeuce of Richard’s most wayward moods. 
Thus passed the winter; when Mrs. James Tay- 





lor, one morning towards its close, heard a strange 
gabbling in her hall, and presently a man, a say- 
age the maids said, burst upon her in spite of her 
servant, carrying a torn hamper, which she almost 
screamed with delight to understand contained 
Richard’s missing papers and accompt books, 
This faithful Calabrese, while they were in some 
measure equally foreigners and strangers in Leg- 
horn, Richard Taylor had treated with that com- 
mon humanity which sunk deeply into the neg- 
lected man’s heart, had, with great personal trou- 
ble, recovered these missing papers. All that he 
had lost, ten times told, could not have so much 
rejoiced Richard Taylor. That was fortune : here 
were the means of establishing the integrity which 
it was in vain to assure him no one ever doubted. 
After some months of hard labor he had the satis- 
faction of putting the affairs of the firm into such 
train that there was a likelihood every creditor 
would be fully paid. It was, however, nearly 
three years before his toils relaxed and all arrange- 
ments were completed. In this time he had made 
several voyages. The creditors, English and for- 
eign, with the most liberal testimonies to his pro- 
bity and zeal, would have presented him with 
money to begin the world again, and offered him 
credit to any amount. These generous offers he 
declined, though he now looked as well in health 
and spirits, and as fit for labor as any man ; walked 
a dozen miles a-day, and slept, in his own phrase, 
like a boy after a supper of bread and milk. His 
former partners, and other mercantile capitalists 
who knew the value of his abilities, his skill in 
modern languages, and intimate knowledge of Eu- 
ropean commerce, would have persuaded him to 
recommence with them; but to the mortification 
of his brother, who affectionately remonstrated 
against his resolution, Richard resisted al] such 
proposals. 

** Say no more, James,’’ he would reply. ‘* You 
love me well, but do not quite understand me: 
Anne reads me closer. Once you were in agony 
lest I should shoot myself; now you are afraid | 
shall die not rich. i have enough for all my 
wants—nay, more—for all my desires. A wise 
man who has been in my condition, has but one 
remaining wish—peace, peace of mind. Add the 
wealth of Rothschild to that of the Barings, join 
the Bourse to the Stock Exchange, and | am 
proof.’’ 

** And have you then no ambition, Richard—no 
sense of duty—no wish to realize your once ardent 
desire of doing good—no love of independence ! 
With your paltry miserable pittance !”’ 

James waxed warm and wrothful, and choked 
upon his anger; and Richard calmly smiled. 

** Enough for me, James. Be assured I made 
my calculations rigidly and nicely before I struck 
my final balance. Independence is to me as need- 
ful as the air I breathe ; *tis the lungs of my moral 
existence. I am independent! No sense of duty 
reprehends me for standing by an idle, and yet not 
all idle, spectator, seeing the mad world play its 
own game, I holding no stake. Let no man what- 
ever,—not even you, James, flatter himself the 
world cannot carry on its game and its business 
without him. All the tories in England believed 
the globe would stop revolving on its axis when 
Pitt was worn out of life in their hard service; 
but a sense of duty made Perceval accept of office ; 
and he did wondrous well, till duty again gave us 
Lord Castlereagh. Then came poor Canning, 
urged by duty, too, and soon broke a Man’s heart: 
—and still the world goes on. No, no; the strug- 
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Je to make Dick Taylor a rich Turkey merchant, 
instead of Tom, or John, or Bob Something-else— 
a struggle, too, which dooms him either to live in 
torture or sink into callousness, and perhaps perish 
at last—is not worth his while. I am done with 
speculation, and with trade,—but not with life.” 

For months—nay years—the battle was re- 
newed at intervals between the brothers,—Anne, 
though she regretted her brother’s obstinacy, act- 
ing ever as the gentle peacemaker. When Rich- 
ard, at any time, by his clear head, his knowledge 
and sagacity, cleared the intricacies of business io 
his brother, James, in a fit of mingled anger and 
admiration, would burst forth: ‘* There is a man 
might be Chancellor of the Exchequer; and his 
matchless abilities must be lost for a crotchet ! ’’— 
and he would denounce Richard's selfish, narrow, 
idling, schemes of life—epithets at which his bro- 
ther only smiled, denying idleness: there was not, 
indeed, a busier man in London, or one who saw, 
observed, and noted more, than Richard Taylor. 

‘* But to what use?”’ 

“ You will find that out by-and-by. I intend to 
strike out in an original line—a reformer, sir.’’ 

“Fine subject for drolling, truly!’’ said the 
half-angry James. ‘* No, Dick ; stick by us tories, 
and we ‘Il try to get you :aade dragoman to the 
Bow Street Office ;’”’ and the lawyer, who had 
heard of Richard’s exhibitions there, now laughed 
heartily at his own bad joke. 

““T have dene some good even there: with my 
bad Lingua Franca, and other worse dialects, had 
{a touch of the Maylay, or of any Aingo that could 
enable me to help out these miserable Lascars. 
How the beauties and tender mercies of English 
jaw, and of the London Cadis, must astonish these 
poor Asiatics! What stories they must have to 
tell of us in the Indian islands, and the peninsula 
of India! What a volume it would be, that would 
give us the frank, unbiassed opinions, not of Euro- 
peans and Americans—they are all near of kin— 
but of Chinese, Turks, Esquimaux, and New Zea- 
landers, of our manners and institutions !”’ 

** Which you are to reform—”’ 

*« Not the institutions ; | leave them to—the wis- 
dom of parliament. I am a domestic, an in-door 
reformer. Could I once proselytize all the women 
and children, I doubt not but I should soon wield the 
fierce masculine democracy, as far as I wish.”’ 

Mr. Richard Taylor, or, “* The Gentleman with 
the Umbrella,’’ had now lived for a number of 
years in London in this singular way ; his friends 
said singular, though thousands of small annuitants 
follow apparently a similar line of life. The men 
ealled him a character or a humorist; the ladies, 
an oddity. He was a great favorite with a cer- 
tain class of clever young men. Them he as- 
sured, that his great secret of happiness and inde- 
pendence, lay in having at once set himself above 
the mean misery of what is called keeping up ap- 
pearances. But he would sigh as he added, 
‘You, lads, dare not play my game. You are 
striving to rise, poor fellows! in your professions ; 
the strong hand, the crushing, iron hand of cus- 
tom is upon you. How charmingly, now, would 
that poor pennant have filled up this outline of his 
‘History of the Literature of the Last Century,’ 
had not that tailor’s bill come against hin—though 
a man of energy will not be idle even in the fleet : 
—and, I dare say, save for appearances—to make 
a figure in the great, squinting, goggle eyes of the 
public, the poor lad never would have run up this 
bil!, and would have been quite as happy scribbling 
in his old coat.’’ 
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As Mr. Richard Taylor became older, his favor- 
ite study was more than ever domestic manners 
and economy. He left politicians to discover what 
ruins states—he was content to know what ruined 
families. 

His acquaintance insensibly extended among 
respectable families of middle rank, as his young 
friends married ; and his age, and character of a 
benevolent humorist, privileged him among all 
housemaids, nursemaids, washerwomen, and char- 
women. No man knew London better, to the 
most black and hidden recesses of its mighty 
heart. Having the key to All Max in the Kast, 
he read by it, fluently and pretty accurately, 
Almacks in the West. ‘Courts!’ he would 
say; ‘‘every man who can read may know them 
far better than the flutterers and flatterers living in 
and about them. The saloons of aristocracy! 
what is there new in them! The petty mystery 
reproduced in the new mode ; the actors the same, 
all but in name.” 

Mr. Richard might, had he so chosen, have been 
a constant diner-out. His garb, scrupulously neat 
and clean, was always glossy enough to pass with 
the sensible mistress of any respectable family, 
especially in a character. He did say odd things, 
some ladies thought: but he had qualities to coun- 
terbalance this startling habit : he kept early hours ; 
the children liked him; several distinguished 
people were known to be of his acquaintance ; 
he was a water-drinker. With these qualities he 
might have dined out every day of the week, and 
three times every day. 

**T won’t dine with a man I don’t like,’ he 
would say. ‘‘ Nay, I must esteem him, too; and 
I must like his wife alse, and be able to endure 
his children; and, after all, I won’t dine with 
him, unless I am pretty sure he can well afford 
the good dinner he takes himself every day, and the 
better which he gives to me and his friends some 
days. The reverse would be of bad example.’’ 

Mr. Richard, as he grew older, was punctual in 
visiting all brides. If he had previously liked the 
husband, or taken an interest in the wife, his second 
call was a surprise, to take the lady at unawares, 
when he might judge more fairly of her tastes, her 
character, and the style of her management. 

‘* Few men,” he said, ‘* were entitled to do this, 
save -himself. Few had studied in-door life so 
thoroughly. It would be unfair for an ignorant 
jackanapes to pounce upon a young housekeeper 
in my fashion ; but I understand all the exigencies 
of domestic life. I can allow for washing-day, and 
comprehend the sweeping of the chimneys.”’ If the 
manager stood his test, he would repeat the visit ; 
or if the woman pleased, he would return again. 
Where both fell far short of his standard; where 
there were neither the useful talents of the house- 
wife, nor the pleasing manners, and teachable and 
pliant dispositions of the young woman, he dropped 
the acquaintance, unless he entertained some hope 
of being useful in improving or totally reforming 
the almost hopeless subject. His bridal present to 
the wife of any of his favorite young friends, was 
a smal! book, printed but not } semen which he 
called ‘‘ Richard Taylor's Grammar of Good 
Housewifery ;”’ and, for the joint use of husband 
and wife, a copy of the ‘* Philosophy of Arithme- 
tic,” by the same author, also unpublished ; and, 
where he “‘ took to visiting,’’ he became the pleas- 
ant, steady, safe, and useful friend of the young 
pair; able in any exigency to assist by his knowl- 
edge of life and character, and his sagacious coun- 





sel; prompt to sympathize in adversity ; to stim- 
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ulate indifficulty ; and, what was a nicer task, to 
temper and moderate rash hopes in a sudden and 
perilous flow of good fortune at the outset of 
life. Sensible and amiable women liked and es- 
teemed Mr. Richard, after their first fears were 
over, not the less, perhaps, that his influence was 
in general thrown into the scale of the wife. 
This he called the course of justice. His final 
morning visit every day was paid to his sister 
Anne, when his brother’s family were in town, 
though he began to feel the distance. They 
thoroughly understood each other. They were the 
best of friends; though, as Mrs. James grew older, 
and her husband richer, and her daughters taller, 
Richard feared the love of the pomps and vanities 
of the world was stealing on the gentle Anne. 

One day during the frost of a severe winter, when 
the Thames was frozen over for weeks on weeks, 
Richard went, as usual, to Brunswick Square. 

‘* You did not meet us yesterday at the Frank- 
lands’,’’ said Mrs. James; ‘‘ it was a severe dis- 
appointment to me—all strangers: and I know 
you got a card, because it came with ours.”’ 

‘* Ay, and answered it, too, a fortnight ago. 
They could not expect me. I accept of dinners 
from no man who lives above his income, and 
beyond that respectable and becoming style war- 
ranted by his fortune rather than his prospects.”’ 

** You used to like young Frankland.”’ 

**T like him still. When I went to rout him 
out from his books, and his dingy, airless chamber, 
to enjoy Nurse Wilks’ toast, and my viséa, I had 
immense hopes of that lad; which provokes me 
the more now. He has got a few fees, I grant 
you ; what then? his wife gives two dinners for 
every brief. And the fine house, and the lady- 
wife, and the lady nursemaid and the milliner’s 
bill, and the tailor’s bill, and the play and opera 
tickets, and the little trip to Brighton, and the 
wine-merchant’s bill, and the coach-hire—”’ 

** Nay, nay, stop there,’’ cried Anne— 

‘* Without coming to baker, butcher, grocer, or 
milkman, as poor Frankland must do: to see so 
admirable a head, so noble a heart, torn, crushed, 
broken, and cast away thus madly !”’ 

** Let us hope better. Fees may come pouring 
in; a little flash at the outset is absolutely neces- 
sary sometimes.”’ 

** Cowardly necessity, mean necessity, base 
necessity !’’ cried Mr. Richard, passionately. 

‘* They are really a handsome, elegant couple. 
I don’t wonder they should like to have things 
nice about them. Mrs. Frankland looks as if used 
to it, and like one that must have things right and 
proper ;—fine flashy people.”’ 

** Anne, you accepted of their hospitality.’’ 

‘* Of this entertainment I did,”’ said Mrs. Taylor, 
smiling at the implied reproach. ‘‘ Splendid it 
was: a party of eighteen; rather too many for 
comfort, but not for economy ; a turbot, at Heaven 
knows not what price! I know I have not ven- 
tured to speak to my fishmonger on the subject 
this season ;—ortolans, or some such foreign rar- 
ity; and a magnificent haunch. And such a des- 
sert! I never did see any thing so beautiful and 
elegant, with wines in number above my reck- 
oning, and in name beyond my knowledge. ‘The 
house—the set-out altogether! the child’s robes! 
the nursemaid’s dress! I wonder you did not for 
once, accept your paragon friend Frankland’s in- 
vitation.”’ 

Mr. Richard, though compressing his lips, 
emitted a sound between groan and grumble, be- 
fore he burst forth—‘* Unless Frankland’s cred- 
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itors, that are and will be, had joined in the 
invitation, I don’t see how any honest man could 
have accepted of it; I, for one, could not. In 
the sparkling champagne I would have seen the 
dark scowling faces of angry wine-merchants ; | 
would have detected an asp in the pine-apple ; a 
fish-bone would have stuck in my throat as ] eat 
my half-guinea slice of Frankland’s salmon; | 
would have seen the livery-servants metamor- 
phosed into bailiffs ; the gentleman in plain clothes 
into one of the bankruptcy commissioners—which 
they unquestionably will be ere long. No, no, 
madam ; I left my share of the spoil to some foo] 
or foolish knave, who would not fail to be asked 
to occupy my place ; and I dined luxuriously on 
threepence worth of mackerel, which are prime 
just now,—as everything is, thank Heaven! when 
at the cheapest.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor was somewhat annoyed. ‘Then, 
of course, Richard, you think yeur brother and | 
did wrong to go to this dinner, and do wrong to 
accept of such dinners ?”’ 

** Sound logic—a fair inference, sister Anne.”’ 

** And what could we dot Mr. Frankland has 
been obliged to James in the line of his profes- 
sion, and wished to show his sense of it. Is not 
that quite proper in a young barrister ?”’ 

** Quite proper the sense; very improper the 
manner of showing it.”’ 

** You know James would not do a wrong, or an 
injurious thing for the world. He was, indeed, 
rather averse to accepting of any dinners at this sea- 
son, save those we must take , old friends.”’ 

‘** There is a necessity !’’ said Richard ; ** some 
must take ; many must want.’’ 

** That pleasant, polite, young Frankland, whom 
you liked so well, and his very pretty wife,” 
continued the lady, ‘‘I could not be so churlish 
as to refuse; besides, they had visited us. It 
would have been positively rude.”’ 

** Well, Anne,”’ said the gentleman buttoning 
to the chin, ‘‘ I suppose I must just pardon your— 
‘Do as other folks do ;’ the maxim that fills half 
our prisons. It will be time enough to think 
more of Frankland when he is in the Bench.” 

** Or on the Bench,’’ cried Mrs. Taylor. ‘ Let 
us take the best view of it.—No fish to be caught 
without bait; and some gudgeons won't bite un- 
less it glitter.”’ 

** Even in that case success should not excuse 
to me his present imprudence; the price of the 
ticket is too high a risk for even the first prize : 
That price is peace of mind, it is principle, sister 
Anne.”’ 

Indignation and grief might have contributed to 
render Mr. Richard’s steps unsteady on this after- 
noon,—for he was warmly attached to Frankland, 
of whose career he had often prophesied great 
things—but at any rate he slid on the ice in going 
home, and sprained his ankle so severely, that he 
was kept prisoner in his chamber for three months. 
His brother and sister-in-law, and several other 
friends, urged him to become their inmate during 
his slow recovery, but he would not leave his own 
lodgings, Nurse Wilks, his vista, his lathe, his 
books, and all his thousand nick-nacks. He would 
be in nobody’s way, he said; and he as frankly 
confessed that he liked nobody in his. He would 
accept of no pecuniary assistance from his brother. 
** Do you think I am so bad a calculator and pro- 
vider as not to know that I may be sick at some 
time, and require a doctor? And think,”’ he said 
laughing, ** how much I save in shoes!’’ There 
was a tinge of misanthropy at the bottom of Rich- 
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ard Taylor’s proud character, disguise it as he 
might. It never deadened his sympathies, never 
chilled the glow of humanity—but it lurked there. 

In the mean time a man who was a geometer, 
a geographer, a draughtsman, a mechanic, and, 
finally, a good classical scholar and universal 
reader, could not lack amusement during a three 
months’ confinement unattended with much pain 
of body or mind. Richard Taylor was, besides, 
that nondescript being, a humorist ; and his fancy 
was a very Proteus. He re-read Swift, a favorite 
author ; a selection of the British Essayists ; the 
works of De Foe and of Fielding, great favorites 
both; the Farces of Foote, the Newgate Calen- 
dar. and the Lives of the Players. He had a 
small, a very small selection of more serious 
books, which he never showed save to choice 
visitors, such as Frankland the barrister had 
been. 

There were now as many inquiries at and 
about Richard’s cul de sac as if a prince had been 
sick; and the apothecary thought of issuing a 
regular bulletin. A kind, a very kind, a cordial 
letter came from Frankland, who had gone down 
to stand a contested election for some Cornwall 
borough, and thus could not visit his old friend. 
It was left by Mrs. Frankland, ‘‘in her own car- 
riage,’’ Nurse Wilks said ; with a note remind- 
ing Mr. Taylor how much Frankland required the 
support of his friends at this juncture, and of his 
own well-known influence with the public press. 
A few paragraphs did appear for the ‘‘ talented 
candidate,’’ but none of them were traced to his 
misanthropic old friend :—none of them had em- 
anated from Richard Taylor. 

No man, after the years of studentship, can 
read forever; but it was by pure accident that 
Richard Taylor, to vary his amusements, began 
to scrawl] on an old half-written ledger, characters 
of his friends, and sketches of his life and his 
adventures, particularly since he had first run 
the circle round this alley. Paragraphs insen- 
sibly swelled to pages; pages grew to chap- 
ters. At the head of one might have been seen 
written FraNKLAND THE Barrister; but that 
was not yet full. Another he called by the odd 
name of Mary Awnwne’s Harr, and that one was 
complete. So humble was Richard’s estimate of 
his own literary powers that, if writing had cost 
him but one groat for quills or ink, he would cer- 
tainly have renounced the occupation, fancying 
the money far better bestowed in sending another 
Irish child for a week to the Dame’s school he 
had contrived to establish in his neighborhood ; 
but his sister Anne, happy to see that he had 
found a new amusement, liberally supplied him 
with stationary from her husband’s chambers, an 
attention he was not too proud to accept. 

Many heads were opened in the old blank led- 
ger, but few were filled up. Hovsruotp Sratis- 
Tics was one ; the germ of what afterwards grew 
to his ** Philosophy of Arithmetic.’? Then came 
Gry anp Gentiuity, a Tale; and next, Younc 
Mas. Roserts’ Taree Curistmas Diners, fol- 
lowed by Tue Avrosiocrapuy or Pec Piunxer, 
THE Orance Woman, an old campaigner who 
had shared in the glories of the Peninsular war ; 
with whom he had a gossip at the head of the 
alley every day of his life. Next followed 
Governor Fox, a Sketch. 

“Dick,” said Mr. James Taylor, as he sat 
with his brother during morning service, one hol- 
iday, and placed his spectacles in the ledger, 


after a half-hour’s perusal of its contents ; ‘‘ Dick, 
this would print.” 

** Will it read though?”’ said Richard smiling. 

‘*T think it may. I have seen my wife have 
books lying about, almost as great nonsense.”’ 

‘* You are a polite and pleasant person, James, 
with a happy knack at compliment; but I must 
have other literary judgments, and less indulgent 
criticism than yours, of my—my MS. works.” 

**There is no saying what trash people won't 
read nowadays, Dick :—just try them. But I 
would have you be at no expense for printing. 
I would not promise you that they don’t find this 
—I have not read it—very fine ; if you add a few 
flourishes about sunset, and the sea; and be sure 
you be bountiful enough, and have a rogue of a 
lawyer. In a story money costs nothing, and 
beauty still less :—and all the women look for 
them.”’ 

‘** You think the modern novelist’s calling some- 
| thing like the fortune-teller’s !”’ 

** Very like: handsome, gallant husbands, ex- 
quisitely beautiful wives, and immense riches ; 
that is the aim and end of all popular novels.” 

‘“Then poor Mary Anne won’t do; she had 
none of this dazzling beauty—no fortune: and for 
| a lover ss 
‘* Let me see,”’ interrupted Mr. James Taylor ; 
/and, snatching up the old ledger, he read, as we 
have already done, 








‘Tue Experiences or Ricnarp Taytor. 
‘MARY ANNE’S HAIR. 

‘Tere was not a more respected family in 
our court, nor a more contented and comfortable 
household, than that of old David Moir, when I 
knew it first, among the two hundred and fifty 
thousand families then supposed to form the 
mighty aggregate of the population of London. 
This honest man was originally from North Bri- 
tain, and either a native of Aberdeen or Banff- 
shire —”’ 

** You don’t mean old Moir, the porter in 
Cc s’ bank?’ inquired the attorney. 

**T do; and his daughter, my own god-daugh- 
ter: poor littke Mary Anne—she is my heroine.”’ 

*‘ Don’t risk paper and printing, Dick,” said 
Mr. James Taylor emphatically, and thumping 
the ledger down. ‘‘It would be voted the vul- 
garest dull stuff—ask Anne.—An old bank porter 
in London, and his daughter!—a most worthy 
man, no doubt; and she was a very nice little 
girl; but what to make a story of! Besides—”’ 

Richard would not hear what besides. Like 
the Archbishop of Granada, wishing his brothes 
all manner of prosperity, he also wished him < 
little more taste. But he was more offended as a 
moralist and liberal philosopher than as an author, 
of which he had indeed never thought till this con- 
versation occurred. 

Much was added to the ledger, though no one 
ever saw it after this. How it finally, along with 
his Diary, has come into our hands, must remain 
a secret. Its contents, which are all that is im- 
portant about it, we mean, from time to time, to 
submit to the courteous readers of THe EpinsureH 
Tates, not, however, hazarding the story of 
Mary Anne’s Hair, denounced by Mr. James 
Taylor from the lowliness of its heroine; but 
selecting, in its stead, ‘*‘ Young Mrs Roberts’ Three 
Christmas Dinners,’’ as equally characteristic of 
Mr. Richard Taylor, and more congenial to this 
festive season. 
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From Punch. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


LECTURE I.—-MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT FIVE POUNDS 
TO A FRIEND. 


‘You ought to be very rich, Mr. Caudle. I 
wonder who ’d lend you five pounds! But so it 
is: a wife may work and may slave! Ha, dear! 
the many things that might have been done with 
five pounds! As if people picked up money in 
the street! But you always were a fool, Mr. 
Caudle! I’ve wanted a black satin gown these 
three years, and that five pounds would have 
pretty well bought it. But it’s no matter how I 
go—not at all. Everybody says I don’t dress as 
becomes your wife—and I don’t; but what’s that 
to you, Mr. Caudle? Nothing. Ohno! you can 
have fine feelings for everybody but those belong- 
ing to you. I wish people knew you, as I do— 
that’s all. You like to be called liberal—and 
your poor family pays for it. 

** All the girls want bonnets, and when they ’re 
to get em | can’t tell. Half five pounds would 
have bought °em—but now they must go without. 
Of course, ¢hey belong to you; and anybody but 
your own flesh and blood, Mr. Caudle. 

‘*The man called for the water-rate, to-day ; 
but I should like to know how people are to pay 
taxes, who throw away five pounds to every fellow 
that asks them. 

‘** Perhaps you don’t know that Jack, this morn- 
ing, knocked his shuttle-cock through his bed- 
room window. Iwas going to send for the gla- 
zier to mend it ; but after you lent that five pounds 
I was sure we couldn’t afford it; Oh, no! the 
window must go as it is; and pretty weather for 
a dear child to sleep with a broken window. 
He’s got a cold already on his lungs, and I 
should n’t at all wonder if that broken window 
settled him—if the dear boy dies, his death will 
be upon his father’s head; for I’m sure we can’t 
now pay to mend windows. 


throw away their five pounds. 


| 








We might though, | for a lord. 
and do a good many more things, if people did n’t | have her! 
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would n’t now at all astonish me if the animal was 
to come back with the hydrophobia, and give it to 
all the family. However, what’s your family to 
you, so you can play the liberal creature with five 
pounds. 

** Do ye hear that shutter, how it’s banging to 
and frot Yes—I know what it wants as well as 
you, it wants a new fastening. I was going tw 
send for the blacksmith to-day. But now it’s out 
of the question: now it must bang of nights, since 
you ’ve thrown away five pounds. 

‘* Well, things are come to a pretty pass! 
This is the first night I ever made my supper off 
roast beef without pickles. But who is to afford 
pickles, when folks are always lending five pounds, 

‘* Ha! there ’s the soot falling down the chim- 
ney. If I hate the smell of anything, it’s the 
smell of soot. And you know it; but what are 
my feelings to you! Sweep the chimney! Yes, 
it’s all very fine to say, sweep the chimney—but 
how are chimneys to be swept—how are they to 
be paid for by people who don’t take care of their 
five pounds? 

**Do you hear the mice running about the 
room ? hear them. If they were only to drag 
you out of bed, it would be no matter. Set a trap 
for them! Yes, it’s easy enough to say—set a 
trap for’em. But how are people to afford the 
cheese, when every day they lose five pounds! 

**Hark! I’m sure there ’s a noise down stairs. 
It would n’t at all surprise me if there were thieves 
in the house. Well, it may be the cat; but thieves 
are pretty sure to come in some night. ‘There’s 
a wretched fastening to the back-door; but these 
are not times to afford bolts and bars, when fools 
won’t take care of their five pounds. 

**Mary Anne ought to have gone to the den- 
tist’s to-morrow. She wants three teeth taken 
out. Now, it can’t be done. Three teeth that 
quite disfigure the child’s mouth. But there they 
must stop, and spoil the sweetest face that was 
ever made. Otherwise, she’d have been a wife 
Now, when she grows up, who ‘ll 
Nobody. We shall die, and leave 
her alone and unprotected in the world. But 


‘Next Tuesday the fire-insurance is due. I | what do you care for that? Nothing; so you can 


should like to know how it’s to be paid! Why, 
it can’t be paid at all. That five pounds would 
have just done it—and now, insurance is out of 
the question. And there never were so many 
fires as there are now. 





squander away five pounds. 

‘*And now, see Mr. Caudle, what a misery 
you ’ve brought upon your wretched family! | 
can’t have a satin gown—the girls can’t have new 


I shall never close my | bonnets—the water-rate must stand over—Jack 


eyes all night—but what ’s that to ha so people | must get his death through a broken window—our 


ean call you liberal, Mr. Caudle? 


our wife and | fire insurance can’t be paid, so we shall all fall 


children may all be burnt alive in their beds—as | victims to the devouring element—we can’t go to 


all of us to a certainty shall be, for the insurance | 


must drop. And after we ’ve insured for so many 
years! But how, I should like to know, are peo- 
ple to insure who make ducks and drakes of their 
five pounds ? 

‘** I did think we might go to Margate this sum- 
mer. There ’s poor little Caroline, I’m sure she 
wants the sea. But no, dear creature! she must 
stop at home—all of us must stop at home— 
she ‘ll go into a consumption, there ’s no doubt of 
that; yes—sweet little angel !—I ’ve made up my 
mind to lose her, now. The child might have 
been saved ; but people can’t save their children 
and throw away their five pounds, too. 

*«T wonder where poor little Cherub is! While 
you were lending that five pounds, the dog ran 
out of the shop. You know, I never let it go into 
the street, for fear it should be bit by some mad 
dog, and come home and bite all the children. It 





Margate, and Caroline will go to an early grave— 
the dog will come home and bite us al] mad—that 
shutter will go banging forever—the soot will 
always fall—the mice never let us have a wink of 
sleep—thieves be always breaking in the house— 
and our dear Mary Anne be forever left an unpro- 
tected maid—and all, all Mr. Caudle, because you 
WILL GO ON LENDING FIVE POUNDS !”’ 


LECTURE II.—MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN AT A TAVERN 
WITH A FRIEND. 


Poor me! Ha! I’m sure I don’t know who ‘d 
be a poor woman! I don’t know who'd tie them- 
selves up to a man, if they knew only half they ‘d 
have to bear. A wife must stay at home, and be 
a drudge, whilst a man can go anywhere. It’s 
enough for a wife to sit like Cinderella by the 
ashes, whilst her husband can go drinking and 
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singing at a tavern. You never sing! How do I 
know you never sing? It’s very well for you to 
say so; but if I could hear you, I dare say you ’re 
amongst the worst of ’em. 

‘¢ And now, I suppose, it will be the tavern 
every night. If you think I’m going to sit up for 

ou, Mr. Caudle, you’re very much mistaken. 
No: and I’m not going to get out of my warm 
bed to let you in, either. No: nor Susan shan’t 
sit up for you. No: nor you shan’t have a latch- 
key. I’m not going to sleep with the door upon 
the latch, to be murdered before the morning. 

‘“ Faugh! Pah! Whewgh! That filthy to- 
bacco smoke! It’s enough to kill any decent 
woman. You know I hate tobacco, and yet you 
will do it. You don’t smoke yourself! What 
of that? If you go among people who do smoke, 
you ’re just as bad, or worse. You might as well 
smoke—indeed, better. Better smoke yourself, 
than come home with other people’s smoke in your 
hair. 

‘*T never knew any good come to a man who 
went to atavern. Nice companions he picks up 
there! Yes; people who make it a boast to treat 
their wives like slaves, and ruin their families. 
There ’s that wretch, Prettyman. See what he’s 
come to. He doesn’t now get home till two in 
the morning; and then in what a state! He 
begins quarrelling with the door-mat, that his poor 
wife may be afraid to speak to him. A mean 
wretch! But don’t you think I’ll be like Mrs. 
Prettyman. No; I would n’t put up with it from 
the best man that ever trod. You'll not make me 
afraid to speak to you, however you may swear at 
the door-mat. No, Mr. Caudle, that you won’t. 

** You don’t intend to stay out till two in the 
morning! How do you know what you'll do 
when you get among such people? Men can’t 
answer for themselves when they get boozing one 
with another. They never think of their poor 
wives, who are grieving and wearing themselves 
out at home. A nice headache you ’ll have to- 
morrow morning—or rather ¢his morning ; for it 
must be past twelve. You won’t have a head- 
ache! It’s very well for you to say so, but I 
know you will; and then you may nurse yourself 
for me. Ha! that filthy tobacco again! No: I 
shall not go to sleep like a good soul! How’s 
people to go to sleep when they ‘re suffocated ? 

** Yes, Mr. Caudle, you ‘ll be nice and ill in the 
morning! But don’t you think I’m going to let 
you have your breakfast in bed, like Mrs. Pretty- 
man. I’! not be such a fool. No; nor 1 won’t 
have discredit brought upon the house by sending 
for soda-water early, for all the neighborhood to 
say, ‘Caudle was drunk last night!’ No: I’ve 
some regard for the dear children, if you have u’t. 
No; nor you shan’t have broth for dinner. Not 
a neck of mutton crosses my threshold, I can tell 
you. 

‘** You won't want soda, and you won’t want 
broth! All the better. You would n’t get ’em 
if you did, I can assure you. Dear, dear, 
dear! That filthy tobacco! I’m sure it’s enough 
to make me as bad as you are. ‘Talking about 
getting divoreed—I ’m sure tobacco ought to be 
good grounds. How little does a woman think 
when she marries, that she gives herself up to be 
poisoned! You men contrive to have it all of 
your own side, you do. Now, if I was to go and 
leave you and the children, a pretty noise there ’d 
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pipes——You didn’t smoke! It’s all the same, 
Mr. Caudle, if you go among smoking people. 
Folks are known by their company. You ‘d better 
smoke yourself, than bring me home the pipes of 
all the world. 

‘* Yes, I see how it will be. Now you ’ve once 
gone to a tavern, you ’l] always be going. You'll 
be coming home tipsy every night; and tumbling 
down and breaking your leg, and putting out your 
shoulder ; and bringing all sorts of disgrace and 
expense upon us. And then you’ll be getting into 
a street fight—oh ! I know your temper too well 
to doubt it, Mr. Caudle—and be knocking down 
some of the police. And then I know what will 
follow. It must follow. Yes, you ‘ll be sent for a 
month or six weeks to the treadmill. Pretty thing 
that, for a respectable tradesman, Mr. Caudle, to 
be put upon the treadmill with all sorts of thieves 
and vagabonds, and—there, again that horrible to- 
bacco !—and riff-raff of every kind. I should like 
to know how your children are to hold up their 
heads, after their father has been upon the tread- 
mill? No; I won’t go to sleep. And I’m not 
talking of what is impossible. I know it will all 
happen—every bit of it. If it wasn’t for the dear 
children, you might be ruined and I would n’t so 
much as speak about it, but—oh, dear, dear! at 
least you might go where they smoke good tobacco 
—but I can’t forget that I’m their mother. At 
least, they shall have one parent. 

‘* Taverns! Never did a man go to a tavern 
who didn’t die a beggar. And how your pot- 
companions will laugh at you when they see your 
name in the Gazette! For it must happen. Your 
business is sure to fall off; for what respectable 
people will buy toys for their children of a drunk- 
ard? You’re not a drunkard! No: but you 
will be—it ’s all the same. 

‘** You ’ve begun by. staying out till midnight. 
By-and-by *twill be all night. But don’t you 
think, Mr. Caudle, you shall ever have a key. I 
know you. Yes; you'd do exactly like that Pretty- 
man, and what did he do, only last Wednesday ? 
Why, he let himself in about four in the morning, 
and brought home with him his pot-companion, 
Leanly. His dear wife woke at six, and saw 
Prettyman’s dirty boots at her bed-side. And 
where was the wretch, her husband? Why, he 
was drinking down stairs—swilling. Yes; worse 
than a midnight robber, he ’d taken the keys out 
of his dear wife’s pockets—ha! what that poor 
creature has to bear !—and had got at the brandy. 
A pretty thing for a wife to wake at six in the 
morning, and instead of her husband, to see his 
dirty boots ! 

** But Ill not be made your victim, Mr. Caudle, 
not I. You shall never get at my keys, for they 
shall lie under my pillow—under my own head, 
Mr. Caudle. 

** You ll be ruined ; but if I can help it, you 
shall ruin nobody but yourself. 

‘* Oh! that hor—hor—hor—i—ble tob—ac—— 
co a 





LECTURE III.—MR. CAUDLE JOINS A CLUB—*' THE 
SKYLARKS.”’ 


‘*1’m sure a poor woman had better be in her 
grave than married! That is, if she can’t be mar- 
ried to a decent man' No: I don’t care if you 
are tired, I shan ’t let you go to sleep. No, and I 





be! You, however, can go and smoke no end of 


won ’t say what I have to sayin the morning; I'll 
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say it now. It’s all very well for you to come 
home at what time you like—it’s now half past 
twelve—and expect I’m to hold my tongue, and 
let you go to sleep. What next, | wondert A 
woman had better be sold for a slave at once. 

** And so you ’ve gone and joined aclub! The 
Skylarks, indeed! A pretty skylark you ’l] make 
of yourself! But I won’t stay and be ruined by 
you. No: I’m determined of that. I'll go and 
take the dear children, and you may get who you 
like to keep your house. ‘That is, as long as you 
have a house to keep—and that won’t be long, I 
know. 

‘‘ How any decent man can go.and spend his 
nights in a tavern!—oh, yes, Mr. Caudle ; I dare 
say you do go for rational conversation. I should 
like to know how many of you would care 
for what you call rational conversation, if you had 
it without your filthy brandy-and-water ; yes, and 
— more filthy tobacco-smoke. I’m sure the 
ast time you came home, I had the head-ache for 
a week. But I know who it is who’s taking you 
to destruction. It’s that brute, Prettyman. He 
has broken his own poor wife’s heart, and now he 
wants to—but don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle; 
I’ll not have my peace of mind destroyed by the 
best man that ever trod. Oh, yes! I know you 
don’t care so long as you can appear well to all 
the world—but the world little thinks how you 
behave to me. It shall know it, though—that 
I’m determined. 

‘* How any man can leave his own happy fire- 
side to go and sit, and smoke, and drink, and talk 
with people who would n’t one of ’em lift a finger 
to save him from hanging—how any man can leave 
his wife—and a good wife, too, though I say it— 
for a parcel of pot-companions—oh, it’s disgrace- 
ful, Mr. Caudle; it’s unfeeling. No man who 
had the least love for his wife could do it. 

‘* And I suppose this is to be the case every 
Saturday? but I know whatI ‘ll do. Iknow—it’s 
no use, Mr. Caudle, your calling me a good crea- 
ture: 1’m not such a fvol as to be coaxed in that 
way. No; if you want to go to sleep, you should 
come home in Christian time, not at half-past 
twelve. There was a time when you were as 
regular at your fire-side as the kettle. That was 
when you were a decent man, and didn’t go 
amongst Heaven knows who, drinking and smok- 
ing, and making what you think your jokes. I 
never heard any good come to a man who cared 
about jokes. No respectable tradesman does. 
But I know what I'll do: 1’ll scare away your 
Skylarks. The house serves liquor after twelve 
of a Saturday ; and if I don’t write to the magis- 
trates, and have the license taken away, I’m not 
lying in this bed this night. Yes, you may call 
me a foolish woman ; but no, Mr. Caudle, no; it’s 
you who are the foolish man; or worse than a 
foolish man; you ’re—a wicked one. If you were 
to die to-morrow—and people vho go to public 
houses do all they can to shorten their lives—I 
should like to know who would write upon your 
tombstone, ‘A tender husband and an affection- 
ate father.’ /—I’d have no such falsehoods told 
of you, I can assure you. 

‘*Going and spending your money, and—non- 
sense! don’t tell me—no, if you were to ten 
times swear it, I would n’t believe that » es only 
spent eighteen-pence on a Saturday. You can’t 
be all those hours, and only spend eighteen- 
pence. | know better. I’m not quite a fool, Mr. 





Caudle. A ~_ deal you could have for eigh. 
teen-pence! And all the club married men and 
fathers of families. The. more shame for ’em' 
Skylarks, indeed! They should call themselves 
Vultures ; for they can only do as they do by 
robbing their innocent wives and children. Ejoh- 
ova mae a week! And if it was only that—do 
you know what fifty-two eighteen-pences come to 
ina year? Do you ever think of that, and see the 
gowns I wear! I’m sure I cant, out of the house- 
money, buy myself a pincushion; though I ’ve 
wanted one these six months. No—not so much 
as a ball of cotton. But what do you care, so you 
can get your brandy-and-water? There's the 
girls, too—the things they want! They ’re never 

ressed like other people’s children. But it's al] 
the same to their father. Oh yes! So he can go 
with his Skylarks they may wear sackcloth for 
pinafores, and packthread for garters. 

**You’d better not let that Mr. Prettyman 
come here, that’s all; or, rather, you ‘d better 
bring him once. Yes, I should like to see him. 
He would n’t forget it. A man who, I may say, 
lives and moves only in a spittoon. A man who 
has a pipe in his mouth as constant as his front 
teeth. A sort of tavern king, with a lot of fools, 
like you, to laugh at what he thinks his jokes, and 
give him consequence. No, Mr. Caudle, no; it’s 
no use your telling me to go to sleep, for I won't. 
Go to sleep, indeed! I’m sure it’s almost time 
to get up. I hardly know what ’s the use of com- 
ing to bed at all now. 

‘*The Skylarks, indeed! I suppose you'll be 
buying a ‘ Little Warbler,’ and at your time of 
life, be trying to sing. The peacocks will sing 
next. A pretty name you ’ll get in the neighbor- 
hood ; and, in a very little time, a nice face you'll 
have. Your nose is getting redder already : and 
you ’ve just one of the noses that liquor always flies 
to. You don’t see it’s red? No—I dare say not 
—but /see it ; Jseea great many things you don’t. 
And so youll goon. In a little time, with your 
brandy-and-water—don’t tell me that you only 
take two small glasses; I know what men’s two 
small glasses are ;—in a little time you ’l] have a 
face all over as if it was made of red currant jam. 
And I should like to know who is to endure you 
then? I won’t, and so don’t think it. Don't 
come to me. 

** Nice habits men learn at clubs! There's Jos- 
kins: he was a decent creature once, and now 
I’m told he has more than once boxed his wife's 
ears. He’s a Skylark, too. And I suppose, 
some day, you'll be trying to box my ears! 
Don’t attempt it, Mr. Caudle; I say don’t 
—_—- it. Yes—it’s all very well for you to say 
you don’t mean it—but I only say again, don't 
attempt it. You’d rue it till the day of your 
death, Mr. Caudle. 

‘** Going and sitting for four hours at a tavern ! 
What men, unless they had their wives with 
them, can find to talk about, I can’t think. No 
good, of course. 

** Fighteen-pence a week—and drinking brandy- 
and-water, enough to swim a boat! And smoking 
like the funnel of a steam-ship! And I can't 
afford myself so much as a piece of tape! It’s 
oem Mr. Caudle. It's ve-ve-ve—ry bru—— 


And, says a note in the MS. by Mr. Caudle— 





“ Here, thank heaven! yawning, she fell asleep.” 
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CHAPTER XXII.—-AN INVALID. 


Tue moment my father opened his eyes in the 
morning, they rested on the shattered window 

nes, with their holes patched with paper or 
stuffed with rags, the transparent and the opake, 
as they admitted or excluded the early sunshine, 
forming strong diversities of light and shadow. 
Still, the events of the overnight seemed so dream- 
like, that he mechanically stepped out of bed, and 
went to look abroad for confirmation. And, alas! 
there it was, in the road; that great dark mark, 
indicating the site of the opprobrious bonfire—a 
round black spot, a blot, as it were, on the parish. 
The leaves on one side of the poplar-tree were 
visibly scorched; and he could even trace where 
Roger Heap had run up the bank to heave the 
burning effigy in the river. On these tokens he 
looked, however, with more pain than resentment. 
Accustomed, as a medical man, to witness the 
infirmities, frailties, frenzies, and morbid irrita- 
bility of human nature, he made large allowance 
for its violence and its weakness; and felt little 
more anger at the outrage of the mob, than if he 
had been struck by a crazy patient, or abused by a 
delirious one. 

My mother, on the contrary, was no sooner 
awake to the dilapidations in the casement, with 
all their suggestions of glaziers, and new panes, 
and putty, than she burst out into the most bitter 
reproaches on the whole parish; and especially 
the authorities, who ought to have preserved the 
peace, from the justice down to the beadle. They 
were a set, she said, of helpless, cowardly sots, 
and deserved to be locked in their own cage, and 
set in their own stocks for neglecting their duties. 

‘Well, well,’’ said my father, ‘* thank Heaven, 
we are all safe and unhurt; for nobody has even 
received a scratch ; which, considering such mis- 
siles as those’’—and he pointed to a large stone 
on the floor—** must be regarded as providential.”’ 

“It’s that,’’ replied my mother, ‘‘ that makes 
mesomad! One had better be murdered at once, 
than subjected to such dreadful alarms, and seared 
out of one’s senses ;’’ dnd again she launched out 
in vitaperation of the village wretches. The truth 
is, there is nothing that people resent more strong- 
ly, or forgive less easily, than a thorough fright- 
ening; the absence of personal injury serving to 
aggravate the offence. Thus my mother, finding 
herself safe and sound, as well as all who be- 
longed to her, begrudged, miserlike, the needless 
expenditure of terror, or so little real damage ; 
just as a certain traveller reproached the Ingh- 
wayman, who pleaded in extenuation of having 
shot at him, that there was no bullet in the pistol. 
“So much the worse,’ exclaimed the indignant 
old gentleman, ‘‘ so much the worse, you villain ; 
for then you frightened me for nothing !”’ 

My mother’s denunciations, however, did not 
confine themselves to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood; but gradually took a wider range; and 
finally involved so large a portion of mankind in 
general, as to compel my father to remind her, 
that with such sentiments, one ought to renounce 
Society, and retire into solitude. 

“And why should n’t we renounce society ?”’ 
cried my mother. ‘Did n’t society renounce us 
on the night of the christening? For my part, I 
could begin to-morrow—and go into a desert!’ 

“No doubt of it,’’ replied my father, very 
gravely. ‘* The only difficulty is to dwell there. 
{t may do very well for a lone man or woman, 








disgusted with society, to become a recluse, and 
live in a cave, a cell, or a grotto; but I fear it 
would be extremely inconvenient, if not impracti- 
cable, for married people, with a young family, to 
turn hermits.”’ 

‘“No matter,” said my mother. ‘‘I know 
what I mean, I hate the world, and wish I could 
fly from it.” 

** Phoo, phoo,”’ said my father. 

**And what am I to do then,’’ whined my 
mother, ‘‘if 1 am not to complain ?!’’ 

‘*Why, come here,’’ said my father, ‘‘ and 
look at the flight of the miller’s pigeons, how 
pretty, and playful, and harmless, they look, after 
the burning flakes that were fluttering in the air 
last night.”’ 

My mother immediately slid out of bed, and 
slipped on her dressing-gown, but instead of look- 
ing at the miller’s pigeons, went off to her own 
dovecote, the nursery, to assure herself of the wel- 
fare of her twin-babes. They were fast asleep ; 
and their calm, chubby innocent faces soon put 
to flight whatever remained of her misanthropy. 
An effect they had previously produced on Kezia, 
who, like her mistress, had waked up in such a 
virulent humor against the whole county, that, as 
she declared, ‘‘ Provided the family had an ark, 
she should n’t care if all Lincolnshire was under 
water.”’ 

My father meanwhile dressed himself with pro- 
fessional celerity, and went down to the surgery ; 
which he no sooner entered, than to his astonish- 
ment he found himself in utter darkness. The 
shutters had not been taken down; and the fan- 
light over the door was still blocked up by its 
temporary barricade. It was the first time that 
the assistant had failed to begin business at the 
usual hour, and my father hastened into the 
kitchen, and anxiously inquired if anything was 
the matter with Mr. Postle. 

‘*T am afraid there is, sir,’’ said Kezia, ‘ for I 
overheard him very restless in the night. He got 
up several times, and walked about his room, 
a-talking to himself. Afterwards, towards morn- 
ing, he was quiet: so thinking he was asleep, 
instead of calling him, I thought best to let him 
indulge a little.’’ 

‘* Quite right, Kizzy,’’ replied my father. ‘‘ The 
poor fellow’s zeal aud excitement last night have 
been too much for him.”’ 

‘* | believe they have, indeed,’’ said Kezia, with 
great animation ; * for to be sure Mr. Postle takes 
as much excitement and interest in us as if he had 
been born and bred in the family; and its good 
or bad luck comes home to him like a blood rela- 
tion.”’ 

** Yes,”’ said my father, and more than to some 
blood relations with long beards: an allusion that 
Kezia understood and intensely relished. ‘* But 
I must go and open shop,’’ and, rejecting the 
housemaid’s assistance, he took down the surgery 
shutters, and locking the outer door, repaired to 
the breakfast parlor, where he found my mother 
and two unopened letters awaiting his presence. 
The first, from the curate, was kind and consider- 
ate. He did not deny some temporary vexation at 
the loss of the plate, as the gift of his late congre- 
gation: but fortunately their regard and good will 
were not removable with the salt-cellars ; the in- 
trinsic value of which was so immaterial to him, 
that he begged my father would think no more of 
the matter. The lawyer's letter from Mr. Ruffey 
was more rigid: clients, he said, were not so 
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grateful a class in general, as to make presenta- 
tion tankards to attorneys of common occurrence. 
He did therefore set a very high value on the tes- 
timonial, to his professional zeal and ability, inde- 
pendent of its worth as solid silver. The exact 
value he could not state: but it was considerable. 
To bring home such a robbery to the perpetrators 
was a duty to society. He relied accordingly that 
for the public interest my father would leave no 
stone unturned, and spare no expense, to trace the 
stolen property, and thereby bring the offender, 
or offenders, to justice. In this hope he would 
say nothing about compensation, or an equivalent 
—at least for the present. 

‘*Humph!”? said my father, ‘the lawyer, at 
any rate, must be indemnified.” 

‘* And here,’’ said my mother, holding out a 
three-cornered epistle, ‘‘ is the answer to a note 
which I wrote to Mrs. Trent.’? My father took 
the billet and read as follows :— 


‘* Madam, 

**In answer to your distressing communication, 
what can I say, or, indeed, what can be said, 
where necessity extorts submission? My plate is 
gone—and by this time melted down—and conse- 
quently irretrievable. 

‘* My poor silver souvenirs! Every spoon rep- 
resented a young lady! I have others left; but 
those were my favorites. All massy and solid, 
and stamped with the goldsmith’s mark, and each 
recalling some interesting young female, now a 
highly polished and well-educated woman. One 
of the spoons, with a ducal crest was left me by a 
charming, accomplished creature, just finished, and 
now moving in the first circles of rank and fashion. 
Another, with a plain cipher, belonged to the pres- 
ent Lady Mawbey, and retained the marks of her 
little aristocratic teeth. To a preceptress, such 
memorials of the juvenile objects of her affection- 
ate solicitude have a preciousness beyond Potosi 
and Peru. Of course, as regards mere metallic 
value, they may be replaced by an equal number 
of spoons, of equal weight, or coalesced into a 
silver teapot; but, alas! all the endearing associ- 
ations are obliterated forever! 

‘*T am, Madam, 
‘* Your very obedient humble servant, 
** Ametia Trencu.”’ 


‘* She must have a silver teapot!’’ exclaimed 
my father. ‘‘ Though where it is to come from, 
in the present state of our finances, is beyond my 
guess. And, talking of teapots, Postle is poorly 
this morning, my dear, and must have his break- 
fast in bed—Kezia will take it up to him.’’ Had 
my father looked at the maid-of-all-work as he 
spoke, he would have perceived a sign of prudency 
that would have greatly diverted him, for both her 
cheeks seemed flushed with a claret-mark ; but 
his attention was attracted towards his own meal, 
and the blush evaporated without a comment. 
Kezia quietly placed a great cup of tea and a 
small plate of toast on her waiter, and _pro- 
ceeded up stairs, to introduce his breakfast, with 
all proper discretion, into the bedchamber of Mr. 
Postle. 

‘* Well, I must and will say,’’ cried my mo- 
ther, ‘‘we are a persecuted family. Our mis- 
furtunes never come single—they never rain, but 
they pour. After all our other troubles, here 
is Mr. Postle taken ill—breeding an infectious 
fever perhaps—and with those dear children in the 
house—! declare I shall go distracted !”’ 
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‘* Make yourself easy,”’ replied my father, 
** Postle is only a little out of sorts, and rest and 
quiet will soon set him to rights. And in the 
mean time the burden of his illness will fall chiefly 
on myself; for I shall not only have to make 
up the prescriptions, but as that Catechism 
Jack has absconded, I must carry out my own 
physic.”’ 

**T wish it may be so,” said my mother, 
shaking her head. ‘* But I am far from satisfied 
in my mind. Mr. Postle is a very feverish sub- 
ject, and when he shakes hands with one his palm 
is always burning hot. If he breaks out with any 
thing catching, | shall go wild !”’ 

‘*At any rate ma’am,”’ said Kezia, who had 
returned in time to hear the latter part of the dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ fever or no fever, we "Il use all the pre- 
ventives. The dear infants shall have camphor 
bags directly, and Mr. Postle’s landing shall be 
well fumigated with hot vinegar, and we ‘ll burn 
bastilles all over the house.”’ 

‘¢ Pastils,’’ said my father, ‘‘ pastils.’’ 

‘* Well, pastils. And, perhaps, if somebody 
was to smoke about the house,’’ added Kezia, with 
a look that applied the ‘‘ somebody’’ to her mas- 
ter, ‘‘ for they do say that in the Great Plague, 
the tobacconists were the only unaffected people in 
London.”’ 

** You are quite correct,’’ said my father, ‘‘ and 
if needful, the house shall stink like a tap room. 
Only in that case, as I never could stomach even a 
cigar, and your mistress does ‘not smoke, and | 
will venture to answer for Mrs. Prideaux, you 
must take to the pipe yourself, Kezia, and do the 
fumigations.”’ 

‘** And I would, too!”’ cried Kezia with energy, 
‘* if it made me as sick as a dog !”” 

‘* Ah, you don’t know what you undertake,” 
said my mother. ‘The truth is, I did once try to 
smoke my favorite geraniums, to destroy the 
insects.’” 

** And didn’t it kill °em, ma’am?”’ asked Kezia. 

‘* By no means, ’’ replied my mother. ‘* Quite 
the contrary ; for your master found me insensible 
in the greenhouse, and the vermin as lively as 
ever.” 

My mother’s anecdote put an end to the diseus- 
sion; and my father having finished his breakfast, 
repaired to the surgery, and posted himself at the 
desk usually occupied by Mr. Postle. A glance 
at the blotting-book showed how the assistant’s 
thoughts had been lately oceupied, for the paper 
was covered with rough pen and ink illuminations, 
in the style called the grotesque. Amongst the 
figures, two were particularly prominent and plain- 
ly recognizable by their features, however other- 
wise transformed. Thus the bearded profile of a 
certain goat was obviously that of uncle Rumbold 
—he was, of course, the rampant bear with the 
turbaned head of the great mogul ; and as unmis- 
takably he was the hideous ogre, elsewhere strid- 
ing along, and clutching a fat naked child in each 
hand by the hair of its head. The demon with 


‘horns and a tail was a strong likeness of Doctor 


Shackle; and the bottle-bellied spider, with a 
human face, was evidently the same obnoxious 
personage. In a third design, he was dangling 
from a gibbet ; and in a fourth, he lent his marked 
physiognomy to a huge serpent, which, after 4 
natural coil or two, twisted off into a corkscrew 
that went wandering half over the paper, as if In 





search of something to draw. Other emblems 


| were equally significant of the assistant’s despon- 
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dency and the decay of the practice. The mortar, 
turned into a garden-pot, had a rose growing in it ; 
and from the physic-basket, converted to domestic 
uses, protruded a bunch of carrots. 

And, in trath, the gloomy prospect entertained 
by the artist seemed likely to be realized: hour 
after hour passed away, and still the doctor found 
himself in the surgery without a patient or a 
prescription. At last the confinement became so 
irksome, that he ran up stairs to the assistant’s 
bed-room, to ascertain the true state of his case. 
The invalid was still asleep; but restless; grind- 
ing his teeth, turning from side to side, muttering, 
and occasionally tossing his arms, and clenched 
hands, as if laboring under the influence of some 
horrible dream. Nevertheless he did not awake, 
when the doctor felt his forehead and examined 
his pulse: for conscious of an impending illness, 
and to counteract his nervous excitement, he had 
taken a narcotic. 

‘This is more serious than I thought,’’ mut- 
tered my father. ‘‘ He is really ill, and must be 
looked to when he awakes.’’ And with a heavy 
heart and step the doctor slowly descended the 
stairs; at the foot of which he was intercepted by 
Kezia, with an inquiry after poor Mr. Postle. 

‘“‘ Worse than I could wish,’’ replied my father ; 
and, with a deep sigh, he passed into the surgery, 

aralyzed, so to speak, in his professional right arm. 

Still there came no customer ; a dearth of busi- 
ness less annoying, however, to the proprietor 
than to another party who looked on. Led by the 
impulse of old habit, Kezia every now and then 
made a move towards the surgery, but on looking 
through the glass door, and seeing my father at 
the desk instead of Mr. Postle, immediately re- 
treated. Yet these brief glimpses sufficed to fret 
her with the fact that, come when she would, 
there never was a living creature with the doctor, 
except the leeches. ‘* It’s well,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
our cordials and compounds are so nasty; for 
many a publican in such a case would take to 
drinking, and swallow up his own stock in trade.’’ 

At last, on one of her visits to the surgery, there 
was actually a strange man in it; no patient, how- 
ever, but the carrier, who, having delivered a 
small parcel, and received the carriage money, 
immediately departed. My father opened the 
packet, briefly inspected the contents, and then, 
with an audible remark, deposited it in a drawer. 
The remark was meant for himself ; but the glass 
door being ajar, the observation reached another, 
and not indifferent ear. 

All this time my mother was in the nursery 
discussing with Mrs. Prideaux the topics appropri- 
ate to the locality, and, in particular, the merits 
of various kinds of food for babes ; not forgetting 
her favorite story of the man-servant who was 
sent to the biscuit-baker’s for the infant victual, 
and forgetting the name of tops and bottoms, 
clapped his shilling on the counter, and said, 
‘Head or tail.’’ This anecdote she had told, 
and was just beginning another, when Kezia 
entered the room, with a melancholy face, of 
faded red and white, like an ill-dyed handkerchief 
with the color partly washed out? She was evi- 
dently the bearer of evil tidings, which my mother 
immediately guessed to refer to Mr. Postle. 

_‘‘ Yes, poor Mr. Postle is very poorly,” replied 
Kezia. ‘The doctor does not say so, implicitly, 
but he shakes his head; which stands, medically, 
for the same thing.” : 

‘Why, then, we may have a fever in the house 
afler all!’ exclaimed my mother. 





** And I have bad news besides,’’ said Kezia, 
her looks becoming still more gloomy, and her 
voice more dismal, ‘‘ Master has got his nymph 
down from London.”’ 

‘** His what! ’’ cried my mother. 

‘** His nymph,”’ repeated Kezia. 

‘*T conceive she means lymph,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Prideaux. 

** Yes, lymph, or nymph,” said Kezia, ‘its a 
pleasanter word than vaccinating matter. How- 
ever, it’s come down from town,—and I wish 
Doctor Jenner had been hung, I do, before he in- 
vented it.”’ 

** But are you certain of it?’’ inquired my 
mother. 

** Quite,’’ answered Kezia: ‘“‘I saw the par- 
eel. And as soon as Mr. Postle goes down, you 
will have master up here, at those dear babes to 
searify their poor arms, and introduce the beastly 
virus into their little systems.”’ 

Her prophecy was correct. In about half an 
hour my father made his appearance in the nur- 
sery, packet in hand, and proceeded to impart to 
my mother a piece of intelligence, of which to 
his surprise he found her already in possession. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—OUR VACCINATION. 


Tue practice of vaccination, which has since 
proved such a blessing to mankind, was received 
at its first introduction into England with any- 
thing but a gracious welcome. Like other great 
public benefits, it had of course to encounter the 
opposition of that large class of persons who set 
their stereotype faces against all innovations ; but 
besides this resistance, active or passive, it in- 
volved, in its most material feature, a peculiarity 
adverse to its popularity. The mere notion of 
deriving a disease from a brute beast was suffi- 
cient to excite a prejudice against it in the minds 
of the million ; and the most absurd stories of the 
deplorable effects of the cow-pock were currently 
circulated and believed by the ignorant and the 
credulous, especially in the provinces. Narra- 
tives were gravely repeated, and swallowed, of 
horns that sprouted from human heads ;—of hu- 
man feet that hardened into parted hoofs :—of 
human bodies that became pied or brindled with 
dappled hair ;—in short, the ancient metamorpho- 
sis of 16 seemed to have been only an extreme 
ease of vaccination. 

My mother, prone to misgiving, and easily 
cowed, readily entertained the common fears and 
doubts on the subject; an impression in which 
she was strongly backed by Kezia, who adopted 
the vulgar opinions to their utmost extent, and 
devoutly put faith in all the extravagant tales that 
were told of the victims of the operation. It may 
be supposed, therefore, that the two females 
looked with no favorable eye on my father’s pre- 
parations ; indeed, as far as wishing could effect 
it, the ‘*nymph’’ and the lancet were more than 
once thrown out of the window. 

‘And are you really going, George, to vacci- 
nate the children ?’’ asked my mother, with a fal- 
tering voice. 

‘‘T really am,”’ replied my father, and then 
resumed his quiet whistle, whilst he carefully 
charged a sharp lancet with the vaccine matter. 

‘Well, if you must you must,’’ said my 
mother. ‘* But for my part I cannot reconcile 
my mind to it; and I’m afraid I never shall. 
There seems something so unnatural and revolt- 
ing in transferring the humor of a diseased brute 
beast into the human frame !”’ 
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** Ah! the old story,” said my father. ‘* That 
we may expect to see the bovine humor break out 
again in horns and a tail. And do you really 
believe, my dear, that there is any foundation for 
such popular romances ?”’ 

“ Snes knows!’’ said my mother. ‘ But 
very strange things are said to have happened 
from it. Ask Kezia.” 

‘*And pray what is your legend?’ said my 
father, turning towards the maid of all work.’ 

‘It’s about a little girl, sir,’’ replied Kezia, 
‘*as was vaccinated down in our part of the coun- 
try, namely, Suffolk.” 

** And was turned into a heifer, eh?’ said my 
father. 

‘* Why no, at least not in corporal shape,’’ said 
Kezia. ‘‘ And I won’t speak positive, though 
some do, to a pair of little knobs of horns, that 
one could just feel under the skin on her forehead. 
But this I know, it was moral impossible to keep 
her out of the fields, and from running about the 
common, and wading up to her knees in pools of 
water.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! a mere country hoyden,’’ said my 
father. 

‘* Perhaps she were,”’ said Kezia, reddening. 
** Only in that case she need n’t have moo’d when- 
ever a cow did; and what’s more, in summer 
time she always had a swarm of flies about her 
nose and ears.”’ 

**T think I could account for that,”’ said my 
father. 

** Well, then,’’ cried Kezia, ‘‘ there was one 
thing that was cow-like at any-rate. She could n’t 
abide scarlet ; and when they wanted to put her 
into a red frock, she tore, and butted so with her 
head, that they were forced to give it up.’’ 

** Very good,’ said my father, again turning 
towards my mother. ‘ Well, my dear, I have 
heard Kezia’s story, and in spite of it, I think we 
may safely vaccinate the children, and run the 
risk of being tossed by them afterwards.” 

“It’s no joke,’’ said my mother in a crying 
tone, ‘* though you make one of it. It’s intro- 
ducing an animal change into the constitution, 
and who t:nows, if such a thing as a murrain was 
to break out among the cattle, but the children 
might have it too.”’ 

‘* Why it would only be according to the old 
doctrine of sympathy,”’ said my father. 


DOMESTIC NOVEL. 


** And why not?”’ said my mother. ‘It is well 
known that if a man is bit by a dog, and the dog 
afterwards runs mad, the man will go crazy too " 

‘*A vulgar error, my dear,’’ said my father, 
‘An exploded fallacy. But come; make your 
mind easy. There is no more danger of the ehj]- 
dren’s having the murrain than of their bursting 
themselves, as a cow sometimes does, in a cloyer 
field. As to the operation itself, it is a mere flea- 
bite, and I will be responsible for the conse- 
quences.—Mrs. Prideaux, may I trouble you to 
hold this little one on your lap,’’—and the wilfu| 
doctor took one of the twins from the cradle and 
placed it in the arms of the gerteel nurse. 

**T can’t—I won't see it done!’’ screamed 
Kezia, turning her face to the wall, and throwing 
her apron over her head. 

** Nor I neither,’’ exclaimed my mother, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. And they were 
sincere in their horror. We of this year of grace, 
1845, convinced by experience of the beneficia! 
effects of the discovery of Jenner, and conse- 
quently wiser in our Jenneration, cannot sympa- 
thize with the ludicrous terrors that prevailed 
when vaccination was a new thing. They were 
nevertheless both strong and general, and hun- 
dreds and thousands of females would have had 
the same dread of the operation as my mother and 
her maid. 

My father, meanwhile, grasping a little plump 
arm so firmly as to tighten the skin, - thrice 
plunged his lancet obliquely into the flesh ; the 
infant expressing its sense of the proceeding by 
as many squalls. Had it bellowed, there were two 
persons in the room who would not have been 
surprised in the least. My father then charged 
his lancet with fresh lymph, which he introduced 
into the wounds; and then, having repeated the 
whole process on the other little fat arm, the babe 
was exchanged for his twin brother, who under- 
went serratim the same operations. 

‘*'There !’’ said my father, as he finished the 
work. ‘‘ There they are insured for life against 
the small-pox and its disfigurations.”’ 

**] wish they may be, and from all disfigura- 
tions besides,’’ said my mother, taking her hands 
from her eyes; while Kezia removed her apron, 
and turning round from the wall, gazed mour- 
fully on each little arm, scarred with what she 
called mentally, ‘* the mark of the beast.”’ 





SONG OF THE NEW YEAR. 


I am born, a baby thing, 

While the merry bells do ring, 
And the wassail bow] and cup, 

To the brim are sparkling up : 

*T is the hour of birth and death, 
Signalled by the holly wreath : 
And the funeral feast so rare, 
Welcomes in the new-born heir! 
When my little life is o’er, 

They ll bury me like ** Forty Four.” 
How my epitaph will be, 

Gentles, some of you may see. 
(What are history’s crowded pages 
But the epitaphs of ages?) 


Youth is delicate you know ; 

If you wish me fair to grow, 

Feed me on some kindly deeds, 
Sow in early time those seeds, 
Leave them to the wind and shower, 


They will bear a pleasant flower ; 

And if such you freely scatter, 

Fate your peace can scarcely shatter ; 
For round the heart they grow a fence, 
And startle sorrow’s shadow thence. 


Keep the grave of ‘** Forty Four’ 
Open yet a minute more. 

Selfish thoughts first throw in it, 
And vanities for folly fit ; 

And the memory of feuds 

That rose in angry moods ; 

And a score of leprous things, 
Fach that round the spirit clings! 
Then the season would be merry 
While the worn-out year you bury. 
Tf to this you could incline, 

What a radiant path were mine! 
What unheard of joys would break, 
While my even course I take! 

And when “ Forty Five’’ lies dead, 
What an epitaph be read ! 








